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FOREWORD 


To the Members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 


Pursuant to the authorization of the full committee in the 83d 
Congress, a special Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
was appointed to visit the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
to obtain information on the islands, their inhabitants and their 
problems, to study the need for organic legislation, to ascertain the 
effectiveness of the present administration in meeting the obligations 
of the trusteeship agreement, and to learn of the progress being made 
in settling land, yen, and postal savings claims against the United 
States and Japan. 

Time was not sufficient for the subcommittee members to study and 
evaluate the administering authority’s success in meeting the social 
and educational obligations established by the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council. The subcommittee has taken the liberty of using state- 
ments on these subjects from the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
Drafting Committee Report, dated July 11, 1955, in lieu of a more 
complete study. In addition, readers are referred to Part VIT, Social 
Advancements, and Part VIII, Educational Advancements, in the 
Seventh Annual Report on the Administration of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Department of State publication 5735, April 
1955. Full discussions will be found in this report on the physical 
and human background, the political development, judicial organi- 
zation, and economic development of the trust territory. 

Each of the seven district headquarters, Majuro, Ponape, Truk, 
Rota, Yap, Koror, and Saipan, and the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory on Guam were visited between Novem- 
ber 16 and December 5, 1954. The first three districts were visited by 
Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado; Mr. D. H. Nucker, 
Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; Mr. Anthony T. Lausi, then Deputy Director and presently 
Director, Office of Territories, Department of the Interior; and Mr. 
J. L. Taylor, committee consultant on Territories. On Guam the 
party was augmented by Congressman A. L. Miller of Nebraska, Con- 
gressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, and Congresswoman Gracie 
Pfost, of Idaho, for the trips to Yap, Koror, and Saipan Districts. 

The subcommittee members disembarked from a United States 
Marine Corps plane at the Kwajalein Naval Station in the Marshall 
Islands and were met by Rear Adm. N. A. Nation, United States 
Navy, commanding officer, and members of his staff. Following a 
tour of the naval establishment the congressional party visited the 
neighboring island of Ebeye. Several hundred Marshallese, who are 
employed by the Navy, and their families live on Ebeye. The district 
administrator, Majuro, has his representative on Ebeye and the United 
States Coast Guard has a small complement on the island. Mr. 
Nucker met the party at Kwajalein to accompany the group through 
the trust territory. 
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Informal conferences were held with the seven district administra- 
tors and their staffs and also with the Micronesian leaders during the 
3 weeks spent in the trust territory. In addition, conferences were 
held with Mr. Ford Q. Elvidge, Governor of Guam; Adm. Felix B. 
Stump, United States Navy, Commander in Chief, Pacific; Rear Adm. 
M. E. Murphy, United States Navy, Commander, Naval Forces Mari- 
anas, and their respective staffs on matters of mutual concern. 

Attention is particularly called to appendixes 1, 2, 3, and 4, which 
supersede some of the information set forth in the main body of this 
report. Appendix 1, entitled “Island of Rota, Now Full Fledged 
Trust Territory District,” by Mr. Alfred M. Hurt, executive officer, 
Office of High Commissioner, appeared in a recent issue of the Micro- 
nesian Monthly. Appendixes 2 and 3 are the opening and closing 
statements presented by Mr. Nucker, as special representative of the 
United States for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands before the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council on June 16, 1955. Appendix 4 
contains several excerpts on the conclusions reached by the Trustee- 
ship C ounce il Drafting Committee members after studying the trust 
territory’s annual reports, hearing Mr. Nucker’s proposed statements, 
and his answers to questions asked by various members of Trusteeship 
ea on the Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

We respectfully submit this report to the full membership of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs for consideration when 
future legislation for the trust territory is drafted. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. L. Mituer, Chairman, 


Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
KE. Y. Berry, 
GRACIE PFosT, 
Mi mbers of Congress. 
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TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 





I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the United Nations 
Strategic Trusteeship administered by the United States, corresponds 
roughly with the area identified culturally and linguistically as 
Micronesia. This 3 million square mile area, mostly w ‘ater, compar- 
able in size to the United States, lies in the western Pacific and north 
of the Equator. The trust territory stretches from 1° to 20° north 
latitude and from 130° to 172° east longitude. The territory’s eastern 
erimeter is as far from California as Seattle is from Washington, 
. C. Its western boundary is only 2 hours by plane from Manila. 
(See accompanying map.) 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Although the trust territory includes 97 individual atoll and island 
units, only one-four hundredth of the area island. These islands have 
an area 658 square miles, the size of the State of Rhode Island. Only 
61,000 Micronesians, as the inhabitants are called, or one-tenth as many 
as reside in Washington, D. C., live on the 64 populated island units. 
These 61,000 persons range from those of the unaccultur ated Woleai 
group to the sophisticated Chamorros on § Saipan who are closely identi- 
fied with their Einfolk onGuam. At least nine mutually unintelligible 
island languages plus Japanese and English are utilized with varying 
degrees of facility by the different peoples of the trust territory. 

Only a few of the islands have room for air strips and there are 
but 3 harbors where modern commercial freighters of 10,000-ton 
capacity may be accommodated. The units vary from single islets to 
groups of islands and atolls and from tiny coral islets the size of a city 
block to high voleanic masses several times as large as a Midwestern 
township. “Forty- nine of these units are less than 1 square mile in 
area while two, Babelthaup (153 square miles) and Ponape (129 
square miles), are fairly large. The islands also vary in elevation 
from 6 feet on the low-lying ‘coral atolls to 3,167 feet on Agrihan in 
the Marianas and 2,579 feet on Ponape in the Eastern C ‘arolines. 

The islands of Micronesia are of igneous (volcanic), metamorphic, 
and sedimentary formations. A vast submarine ridge extends south- 

ward from Japan through the Bonin and Mariana ‘Islands. In the 
Yap and Palau groups, ancient metamorphic rock structures of the 
continental type occur marking the farthest known extension of the 
Asiatic mainland area into the Pacific Basin proper during earlier 
geological eras. Eastward of this ridge lies a series of submarine 
elevations on which stand the Central and Eastern Carolines and the 
Marshall Islands. Except for volcanic outcroppings at Truk, Ponape, 
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and Kusaie, the Carolines and Marshalls are of coral formation, mostly 
in the form of atolls. The high islands or volcanic units in general 
have the better soils built from basaltic and andesitic parent materials, 
whereas the others having as their basis low coral limestone forma- 
tions are definitely limited in productive soil qualities. Volcanic 
activity in recent years has occurred only at Farallon de Pajaros, the 
northern most island in the Marianas and on Pagan, 125 miles from 
Saipan. 

The trust territory has in general a subtropical rainy climate char- 
acterized by small seasonal changes of the various c ‘limatie factors. 
Both the temperature and the barometric pressure are remarkably 
uniform throughout the year. The most variable elements are wind 
direction and precipitation. The Marshall, Ponape, and Truk Dis- 
tricts lie within the northeast tradewind belt, while the Saipan, Yap, 
and Palau Districts are on the eastern fringe of the monsoon zone of 
east Asia, where winds reverse their directions seasonally. The 
monsoon winds come from the southwest and west during the sum- 
mer months and from the northeast and east during the winter. No- 
where is found a more equable climate. Recorded temperatures 
range from a minimum of 61° F. in the northern Marianas to a maxi- 
mum of 96° F. in the Marshalls, with a minimum annual temperature 
of 81° F. Precipitation and relative humidity are high compared to 
United States standards. Relative humidity averages 80 percent 
most of the time. Precipitation is closely correlated to wind direc- 
tion with the heaviest rainfall coinciding with the northeasterly winds. 
The rainfall is generally heaviest over the southern half of the area, 
averaging 100 to 160 inches a year, with rarely less than 10 inches in 
any month. In the northern portion, particularly in the Marshalls, 
the precipitation varies from 60 to 90 inches a year, with pronounced 
wet and dry seasons and marked undependability. 

The variations in climate, however slight they may be, have major 
influence on the agricultural and fishing pursuits of the Micronesians. 
Prolonged and unseasonal droughts or wet periods are particularly 
disturbing to a population so dependent on the natural environment 
as are these islanders. Typhoons are usual phenomena in the trust 
territory. Several of such storms, occasionally one of devastating 
proportions, may be expected annually. Over the years the islanders 
have learned the precautions to take in the event of the ty phoons and 
special attention is taken by the administration in constructing build- 
ings which may withstand their effects. 

V egetation is lush and verdant throughout the islands except on 
the drier atolls of the northern Marshalls. Tropical flora pre- 
dominating in Micronesia include coconut, breadfruit, pandanus, 
orange, lime, papaya, mango, mangrove and various indigenous hard- 
and soft-wood trees, hibiscus, banana, pineapple, taro, yams, sugar- 

sane, tapioca, various grasses, flowering plants and introduced vege- 
tables, Unfortunately, the merchantable timber is badly s attered 
and stands too small to warrant exploitation on an economic scale, 

Mineral resources are limited in the trust territory. Only the phos- 
phate beds on Angaur in the southern Palaus are commercially work- 
able at the present time, although the Japanese formerly exploited 
the phosphate on a number of islands in the Palaus and Marianas 
and on Ebon in the Marshalls. The Japanese likewise mined bauxite 
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on Babelthaup in the Palaus and manganese in the Marianas. Coral 
limestone is quarried, crushed, and used widely for roadbuilding, air- 
strips, and in various construction projects. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


The peoples of the trust territory are broadly classed as Microne- 
sians, i. e., people of the tiny islands. Micronesians are divided into 
a number of regional and local groupings which differ somewhat in 
physical characteristics, language and customs. Among those groups 
recognized are the Marshallese, Ponapeans, Kusaiens, Trukese, Cha- 
morros, Yapese, Ulithians and Palauans. In addition to these groups 
are the people of the Woleai in the eastern Yap District, whose lan- 
guage and customs are related to both the Yapese and Trukese and 
the inhabitants of Kapingamarangi and Nukuoro Atolls, who have 
a predominantly Polynesian type of culture, although somewhat modi- 
fied by Micronesian influences. 

It is generally agreed that Micronesia was settled by canoe-voyaging 
immigrants, who came from Malaysia, the Philippine-Celebese- 
Moluccas are. The Malaysian origin of the Micronesians is defi- 
nitely shown by their racial heritage, language affiliations, and cus- 
toms. Possibly before the Christian era, the first canoeload of 
voyagers reached western Micronesia. Some may have made pur- 
poseful voyages of exploration while others were doubtlessly carried 
eastward by winds and storms and the eastward flowing equatorial 
countercurrent. The islanders themselves have no clear records of 
migration in their oral histories. Their legends picture them as origi- 
nating in the areas they presently occupy. Even the Old Testament 
has been interpreted to indicate that the Garden of Eden was in 
Micronesia. 

The indigenous languages mentioned above are all historically re- 
lated inasmuch as they have a common root in the widespread 
Malayo-Polynesian language with its similarities in structure, 

honetics, and occasional verbal identities. For the most part, these 
ocal Janguages are imperfectly known and only recently recorded. 
Often there is no widespread agreement on the acceptance of orthogra- 
phies, even within a small community. Except for the Bible and cer- 
tain religious tracts, there is a dearth of information written in local 
languages. One of the first steps taken during naval administration 
was to become acquainted with these linguistic deficiencies and differ- 
ences and to begin the preparation of educational materials and 
government proclamations in the local languages. The difficulty 
of communication vis-a-vis administrator and islander, as well as 
islander and islander, remains one of the serious administrative 
problems in the trust territory. 


























POPULATION TRENDS 









Throughout the trust territory, early contacts with outside influences 
brought about population decline. Such influences as epidemics, de- 
terioration in diet, unhygienic wearing of western style clothing, over- 
indulgence in liquor, intensified traditional warfare with the advent 
of gunpowder and firearms, poor health among recruited labor, and 
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the psychological factors of loss through moral and cultural disorgani- 
zation all tended to increase the death rate. In addition, venereal 
diseases, dietetic deficiencies, insistence of the missions on monogamy, 
heavier economic burdens on women, and the various psychological 
factors which lessen interest in having babies, all lowered the birth 
rate. 

Without exception, the major island groups have experienced a clear 
reversal of the downward population trend noted after initial con- 
tacts with western civilization. Just as civilization brings in its wake 
an initial period of death and destruction to the indigenous popula- 
ton and cultures, so also the technology of the West may eventually 
assist in the recovery of the Micronesians. The revival of the island- 
ers has already gone so far in certain parts of the trust territory as to 
cause grave concern among the administrators lest the population 
outgrow the available food supply on the coral islands. 

Perhaps the colonial policy of controlling the political power has 
had the most direct influence upon the growth of popul: ition within 
Micronesia. During the Spanish and German regimes, primary at- 
tention was given to the purely political aspects of a successful trading 
or plantation enterprise with little concern for the survival of the 
island population. The humanitarian and spiritual interests of the 
missions were usually subordinated to the prior claims of the planter 
or trader for cheap labor. Certainly one of the factors contributing 
to the decline of population in the Marshalls and the central Carolines 
was the recruiting of male workers for whaling and trading vessels 
and for plantation laborers. They consequently failed to participate 
in normal family life and to reproduc e their stock. 

Under the surveillance of yo Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, the Japanese administrators were required 
to give some accounting of their treatment of the Micronesians, thus 
an improvement in their health and sanitation was reflected in the 
mounting population in most of the island groups. The severe priva- 
tions and the bombings during World War IT definitely retarded but 
did not reverse the upward population trend. The capture of the 
islands in a bloody campaign extending westward from the Marshalls 
brought in an American regime with an ever greater emphasis upon 
humanitarian principles, which, however, could not be adequately ex- 
pressed until the close of the war and the establishment of a U nited 
Nations trusteeship. The aggressive program of health and sanita- 
tion promoted by American administrators during the past decade 
has perhaps more than any other single factor contributed to the 
sudden upturn in the population trend. 


Trust territory population, 1920-54 





District 1920 | 1930 | 1937 1948 1951 1954 


Northern Marianas__--_ . ak 3, 395 3,829 | 4,180 5, 565 6, 403 6, 957 6, 533 
Palau _- oe = 5, 75 5,009 | 6,578 | 6,199 | 6,756) 7,297 7, 726 
5,486 | 5,793 4, 645 4,801 4, 992 5, O71 

: sda sees J 5, 200 | 14,890 | 14,590 | 15, 548 15, 908 16, 946 

Ponape 4 ste seals nee ), 63% , 201 | 9, 232 9,625 | 10,179 | 11, 107 12, 137 
Marshalls_________- 9, 58 ,970 | 10,068 | 10, 220 11, 247 | 11,581 | 11,878 
eg |-- : 847 


49, 695 | 50,741 | 50, 844 | 54, 934 | 57,842 | 61,138 
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As noted in the accompanying table, no very significant rate of pop- 
ulation increase appears until after World War Il. Yap’s population 
was still declining rather rapidly until 1948 and in Truk and the Mar- 
shalls relatively little change was noted. The apparent decline in 
population in the Northern Marianas district is due to the recent 
designation of Rota as a separate district. Between 1948 and 1954 a 
net population increase of 22.4 percent over the whole area, as against 
12.5 percent for the United States, is sufficiently large to cause ad- 
ministrative concern. ‘Today administrators are even more appre- 
hensive of overpopulation than they were formerly regarding the de- 
cline. This increase may well become a critical problem in another 
generation. 


Il. Hisrortcat AND PonitiIcaL BACKGROUND 


The first European voyage of exploration in the Pacific missed the 
islands of the present trust territory. Magellan, in 1519-20, sailed 
near hundreds of Pacific islands and encountered none of them until he 
sighted Guam, but no serious efforts were made in the early times by 
Spain or other European powers to assume eflective control of the 
Pacifie islands. Spain, in 1565, made the port of Agana, in Guam, a 
regular food and water stop for vessels plying between Mexico and 
the Philippines and continued to claim sovereignty over the Mariana, 
Caroline, and Marshall Islands. However, for nearly two centuries 
after the early explorations, the islands were little known to history. 
Not until the late 18th and early 19th centuries did explorers, trad- 
ers, whalers, pirates, and missionaries rediscover the islands and 
gradually open up the area. 

In 1899, 1 year after the United States, during the course of its war 
with Spain, seized Guam, Spain decided to withdraw from the Pacific 
and sold to Germany all its Micronesian possessions, except the Mar- 
shall Islands, which Germany already claimed. German adminis- 
tration, although autocratic in keeping with the times, was modern 
and efficient. Encouragement was given to the development of trade 
and to the expansion of the production of copra. German control 
on Micronesia was abruptly terminated by the outbreak of World 
War I. 

At the conclusion of hostilities, Japan became the mandatory power 
for these islands under the mandates system of the League of Nations. 
From 1935 on the government was reputedly dominated by the mili- 
tary and the expansionist policies of Japan. After 1938, little infor- 
mation about the islands reached the rest of the world, since Japan filed 
no annual reports with the League of Nations after that date. Japan’s 
administration over its mandate was complete and direct. Little use 
was made of the Micronesians in government. Formal education 
facilities for them were limited and emphasis was placed upon teach- 
ing the Japanese language and customs. Considerable attention was 
directed to the health of the islanders. Economic development was 
largely by and for the Japanese, yet the Micronesians benefited from 
the regular transportation, communications, and commercial facili- 
ties provided for the Japanese, Okinawan, and Korean settlers. When 
Japan became a belligerent power in World War II, the mandated 
islands served as a great barrier to the liberation of the Philippines, 
Wake, and Guam and as a threat to Australia, New Zealand, and other 
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Pacific islands. United States troops began occupation of the area, 
commencing in the Marshalls, at Majuro, on February 1, 1944, and 
continuing ‘until September 23, 1944, when Ulithi Atoll was captured. 
Administration of the area was then carried on as a military govern- 
ment operation under the Department of the Navy. 

By joint resolution dated July 18, 1947 (61 Stat. 397), Congress 
authorized the President to approve a trusteeship agreement between 
the United States and the Security Council of the United Nations for 
the area which since that time has been known as the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. Pursuant to the approval of the trusteeship 
agreement, President Truman, by Executive Order 9875, dissolved 
the military government operations and instituted civil government 
on July 18, 1947. On the same date, he delegated to the Secretary 
of the Navy the authority and responsibility for civil administration 
of the trust territory on an interim basis until a civilian agency was 
designated to have permanent responsibility and pending the 
enactment by Congress of organic legislation. Later, the President 
expressed his intention of transferring the administration of the area 
to the Department of the Interior and on September 23, 1949, he 
approved a memorandum of understanding between the Navy and the 
Interior Departments. This document sets forth the procedure for 
effectuating the transfer of administrative responsibility for the trust 
territory from the Nav y to the Interior Department on July 1, 1951. 

In accordance with Executive Order 10265, dated June 29, 1951, this 
responsibility was actually transferred 2 days later. Following Execu- 
tive Order 10408 of November 10, 1952, the administration of Saipan 
and Tinian in the Mariana Islands was transferred for security reasons 
to the Department of the Navy effective January 1, 1952. Subse- 
quently, Executive Order 10470, ‘dated July 17, 1953, amended Execu- 
tive Order 10408 to include all of the northern Marianas except Rota 
Island. Further transfer of individual islands is possible at any time 
at the discretion of the President. 


FRAMEWORK OF ADMINISTRATION 


The United States has been designated as the administrating an- 
thority of the trust territory by the Secur ity Council of the United 
Nations. During and immediately following World War II, juris- 
diction over the area was exercised by the Navy Department until 
July 1, 1951, when control was transferred to the Interior Depart- 
ment by Presidential order. The Office of Territories in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has high-level administrative responsibility for 
the trust territory, but the High Commissioner, appointed by the 
President, is charged with implementing the stipulations of the trus- 
teeship agreement. The High Commissioner reports directly to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

To carry out the United States obligations in the trust territory, the 
High Commissioner and his staff has headquarters on Guam in the 
Mariana Islands. (See table of organization.) Although outside the 
political confines of the trust territor y, Guam is the hub of Micro- 
nesian activities, and serves as a transportation and communications 
center. The trust territory has seven administrating districts within 
its area: Marshall Islands District, Ponape District, Truk District, 
Yap District, Palau District, Rota District, and Saipan District. The 
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latter has been under Navy administration since January 1, 1953. 
Located on a principal island in each district is a headquarters from 
whence field governmental] functions are conducted. Virtually all of 
the United States field personnel are stationed at these district centers, 
and comprise miniature American communities, In 5 of the 7 dis- 
tricts, Marshalls and Truk excepted, the headquarters have been 
established in traditional] centers and locale of indigenous activities, 
With their aircraft runways and ramps and ship docking facilities, 
they have taken on metropolitan appearances, In several instances, 
religious mission headquarters, churches, and schools are located in or 
nearby the American communities, 

District personnel include the district administrator and his staff 
members who carry out communications, health, education, economic 
development, law enforcement, judicial. and other governmental] 
functions. In most districts a limited number of islanders occupy 
administrative positions of: considerable importance which increase 
their powers in their local congresses, Here is also located the busi- 
hess center where all commercial actiy ities are conducted and where 
most aircraft and non-Micronesian owned ships call. Besides the 
personnel handling the above functions, there are both American 
and islander craftsmen engaged in supplying the utilities and services 
commonly provided in mainland communities: electricity, water, tele- 
phone, and garbage removal services. 

Away from the district center, medical and educational] services 
are furnished generally by trained Micronesian personnel. Virtu- 
ally the only contact the bulk of the trust territory’s 62,000 inhabitants 
have with the Americans in their administration is provided through 
the periodic visits of the district station vessel. which calls at the 
outlying islands several times a year. On these district. vessels are 
carried officials who purchase copra and handicraft items, sell trade 
goods and carry out whatever administrative functions may be han- 
dled in the few hours the ship is in port or at anchor in the road- 
stead. 

To carry out the functions described the total staff for the 6 dis- 
tricts, excluding Saipan, numbers 220 Americans and 1,475 Micro- 
hnesians. In addition, 12 naval officers, 93 Navy enlisted men, and 
12 United States civil-service personnel are stationed at Saipan. The 
members of this complement divide their time between civilian and 
military duties in the manner indicated in appendix 5. Although the 
ratio of administrative employees to total population is high, it must 
be remembered that the inhabitants are scattered over a large and 
isolated area. 

STRATEGIC ROLE OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 


The United Nations Charter provides for two categories of non- 
self-governing territories. One category consists of those territories 
over which member nations of the United Nations have sovereignty 
and therefore do not fall within the trusteeship system. The second 
category consists of the trust territories which are directly under the 
control of the United Nations through the medium of the Security 
Council or through the General Assembly and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. This second category is divided into two classes—ordinary trus- 
teeships and strategic trusteeships. The Trust Territory of the Pa- 


cific Islands was designated as a strategic trusteeship on November 6, 
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1948. As such its administration is not subject to the supervision 
of the General Assembly nor the Trusteeship Council, but to the Secu- 
rity Council, which has delegated this responsibility to the Trustee- 
ship Council. Actually the United States, in administering its stra- 
tegic trusteeship, has almost unlimited control in all spheres of 
activity. 

The Trusteeship Agreement for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands contains a provision whereby the United States at any time 
may declare all or any part of the islands a closed area within which 
it can unilaterally determine the extent to which the generally appli- 

cable trusteeship functions can be exercised. The United States can 
bet from these areas anyone it chooses, including representatives of the 
United Nations, and can decide for itself whether or not it will, with- 
in these closed areas, apply the basic objectives of trusteeship. With- 
in the closed area, the United States can maintain military forces and 
construct bases which are not subject to inspection or to use by forces 
of other nations. Eniwetok — Bikini, in the Marshall Islands, have 
been designated as closed area 

A second provision in the tr nstecehip agreement gives United States 
preferential treatment in commercial and economic matters, an ar- 

rangement which is not conceded to nations administering nonstrategic 
trust. territories. By this provision, the United States will accord 
equality of treatment in the economic and commercial field among all 
members of the United Nations except itself. Accordingly, the United 
States may exclude foreign firms from bidding on harbor develop- 
ments, port, airfield, or other public-works constructions. 

Not because of its strategicness, but because the area is a trust terri- 
tory, the United States may negotiate and conclude commercial and 
other treaties and agreements for the trust territory. It may also 
join the trust territory in customs, fiscal, or administrative unions with 
other territories or possessions within its Jurisdiction. All air rights 
within the trust territory must be the subject of a separate agreement 
between United States and the nation involved. The trusteeship 
agreement itself cannot be changed or terminated without the consent 
of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the widely recognized altruistic policy the United 
States is following i in its relations with the inhabitants, its principal 
interest in the trust territory is undoubtedly security. When Ameri- 
can troops occupied the islands during 1944 and 1945 the general 
feeling was that never again would the islands be permitted to fs all into 
unfriendly hands. ‘Too much blood had been shed in wresting their 
control from the Japanese to even consider the possibility of using the 
islands as pawns in the international game of chess. From a security 
standpoint our major concern lies in preventing the islands from ever 
being occupied by any other nation. It appears that the Defense 
Depa irtment is less desirous of fortifying the islands for our use than 
in making certain that no other nation fortifies them against us. 

Presently there are only two military inst: allations in the entire 
area—the naval station at Kwajalein, and the naval administration 
unit on Saipan. The Atomic Energy Commission makes use of 
certain atolls, such as Bikini and Eniwetok, for experiments. If other 
military plans are scheduled or underway in the trust territory, they 
are not publicly known. The Coast Guard and the Weather Bureau 

ach have several stations in the islands. 
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The committee members wish to make it undeniably clear that 
United States must for security reasons retain and maintain absolute 
control over the trust territory. It must be emphasized that the 
trusteeship is and will probably remain an economic liability, but the 
cost of the administration is an inexpensive insurance premium paid 
for the privilege of knowing what is transpiring in the islands. 

In addition, ‘the United States has gained the 1 respect and good will 
of the Micronesians—assets too valuable to be reckoned in terms of . 
dollars and cents. 

During the trip the committee members had opportunity to discuss 
security ‘problems with Adm. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy, 
commander in chief of the Pacific; Rear Adm. M. E. Murphy, United 
States Navy, commander, naval forces, Marianas; Rear Adm. N. A. 
Nation, United States Navy, commanding officer, Kwajalein Naval 
Station; and Comdr. Robert D: Law, Jr., United States Navy, then 
commanding officer, Saipan naval administration unit, and their re- 
spective staffs. These discussions emphasized the value of tight secu- 
rity control in the trust territory. 

In the light of the need for security and surveillance in the Pacific, 
committee “members concerned themselves with the advisability of 
placing the administration of the trust territory under the Department 
of the Navy. Inasmuch as the Department of Defense is making very 
little use of the islands for military purposes and finds it possible to 
maintain air coverage over the entire area from its Guam and 
Kwajalein bases, the committee members would not recommend trans- 
ferring the administration to the Department of the Navy unless the 
world situation worsens considerably. If and when security needs be- 
come paramount, islands or portions of them may be declared closed 
areas, and be placed under military control without particular diffi- 
culty. This was done in the Northern Marianas by Executive order 
effective January 1, 1953, and could be duplicated elsewhere. 

While the committee members have great respect for the Navy’s 
administrative ability, as evidenced in its earlier successful adminis- 
trations, in American Samoa, Guam, and the trust territory, they 
recognize that the superv ision of civilian populations during peace- 
time is not a primary function of any military department. There 
are certain transport ation and communication advantages which the 
Navy would have in the administration of the trust territory, but it is 
doubtful if the present governmental functions in the islands could be 
administered at any great savings in cost as compared with the ex- 
pense of operations under the Department of the Interior. The com- 
mittee members were pleased with the administration in the Northern 
Marianas and they believe that for military reasons these islands 
should be under naval control, but at the present time recommend 
that the Department of the Interior continue its activities in the non- 
strategic portions of the trust territory. 

It is a pleasure to report that since a spirit of cooperation exists 
between the Departments of Defense and Interior and each recognizes 
the responsibilities of the other, the committee members feel that both 
the security considerations and the welfare of the islanders are being 
adequately met and maintained. 
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MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Concomitant with our military interests in the Pacific are our ob- 
ligations to the inhabitants of the trust territory as stipulated in the 
trusteeship agreement. Article 73 of the United Nations Charter 
states that the administering authorities of non-self-governing terri- 
tories which recognize that within the system of international peace 
and security the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount, and that they shall accept as a sacred trust the obligation 
to promote to the utmost the well-being of the indigenous inhabitants. 
Article 6 of the trusteeship agreement definies article 73 of the charter 
by stating that the administering authority shall— 


1. Foster the development of such political institutions as are suited to the 
trust territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of the 
trust territory toward self-government or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of the trust territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; and to this end 
shall give to the inhabitants of the trust territory a progressively increasing 
share in the administrative services in the territory; shall develop their 
participation in government; shall give due recognition to the customs of 
the inhabitants in providing a system of law for the territory ; and shall take 
other appropraite measures toward these ends; 

2. Promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabi- 
tants, and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage 
the development of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; protect the in- 
habitants against the loss of their lands and resources; and improve the 
means of transportation and communication ; 

8. Promote the social advancement of the inhabitants and to this end shall 
protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the popula- 
tion without discrimination ; protect the health of the inhabitants; control 
the traffic in arms and ammunition, opium, and other dangerous drugs, 
and alcoholic and other spirituous beverages; and institute such other 
regulations as may be necessary to protect the inhabitants against social 
abuses ; and 


4. Promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this 
end shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system of ele- 
mentary education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of 
the population; and shall encourage qualified students to pursue higher 
education, including training on the professional level. 

Thus, the United States has accepted and pledged itself to the 
improvement of the Micronesians in the fields of economic, political, 
educational, and social development. In implementing the further- 
ance of these improvements, the administering authority has devel- 
oped programs beyond those in the past experience of the Micro- 
nesians, An analysis of the manner in which the High Commissioner 
is carrying out the first two of these programs and the progress being 
made, together with a review of the problems being met and solved, 
will constitute the remainder of this report. 


METHOD OF REPORTING 


_ The United States reports annually to the Trusteeship Council on 
its activities in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. This re- 
port is prepared by the High Commissioner and is reviewed by the 
Departments of the Interior, Navy, and State before being transmitted 
to the United Nations. The High Commissioner also appears annu- 
ally before the Trusteeship Council to report on each of four fields of 
advancement—political, economic, social, and educational—-over which 
66836—55—3 
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he has cognizance. Inhabitants of the trust territory are encouraged 
to submit petitions of grievance to the Trusteeship Council through 
the High Commissioner, directly to the Trusteeship Council, or to 
members of the United Nations Visiting Mission. For the past 3 years 
a Micronesian delegate has been selected by the High Commissioner to 
go with him as he appears before the Trusteeship Council. Finally, 
the Trusteeship Council sends a visiting mission to the trust territory 
once every 3 years to study and analyze problems from on-the-spot 
observation. Open meetings are held on many of the islands at which 
time the islanders have opportunity to discuss their problems with 
members ot the mission. Experienced observers and analysts accom- 
pany the visiting mission and take careful records of all proceedings 
which, along with personal opinions acquired by members of the mis- 
sion, form the basis of a comprehensive report. The reports of the 
High Commissioner and the visiting mission are considered by the 
Trusteeship Council and eventually are accepted or rejected. The 
most recent visiting mission trip was made during February and 
March 1953. (See appendixes 2 and 3 for Mr. Nucker’s statements 
before the Trusteeship Council.) 


III. Porrrica, ADVANCEMENT 


As administering authority for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the United States is pledged to foster the development of such 
political institutions as are suited to the area, and shall promote the 
development of the inhabitants toward self-government. In so doing, 
the High Commissioner shall encourage Micronesians to participate 
in government by using them in various capacities, and making use of 


their local institutions of administration. Particular care is to be 
exerted in observing local customs insofar as they are not in conflict 
with the principles of the trusteeship agreement or the laws of the 
United States. 

An appreciation of the problems of political advancement in the 
trust territory requires an understanding of some of the basic prin- 
ciples of island local government. The traditional territorial units, 
local leadership, and other aspects of political behavior are part of a 
larger organization of group life in terms of extended families, clans, 
classes, and other social units which to western eyes are often compli- 
cated and exotic. Although since the early days of occupation in 1944, 
American authorities have used local political institutions, chiefs, and 
other leaders, there are yet certain misunderstandings between the 
administrators and those to whom they minister, i. e., personality 
differences, land problems, and unpaid yen and postal savings claims. 
These differences are being overcome, however, and for the most part 
there exists a feeling of cooperation and sympathy in the trust terri- 
tory. 

One of the significant characteristics of the political life of the is- 
landers is a marked degree of localism. Island loyalties have a re- 
stricted range, which complicates the task of building a successful ad- 
ministration and severely conditions the potential rate of progress to- 
ward self-government, beyond the immediate local level. The com- 
mittee members found that large segments of the islanders share some 
sense of common regional identity in terms of languages, history, and 
other factors, but that this fiidited récopnition of physical and cultural 
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homogeneity does not imply political unity even on individual island 
groups. District unity is still only a sophisticated concept held by 
the more advanced Micronesians, and such a condition as territorial 
unity is desired by only a few. Two examples point up the marked 
insularity found in the trust territory. On Tinian are found some 
200 Yap-born Chamorros, who, between 1947 and 1950 voluntarily 
left the western Carolines and settled in the Marianas because they 
were unable to achieve social integration with the Yapese. They are 
presently doing well on Tinian and display no remorse at having left 
the island of their birth. A second example concerns the M: shall 
islanders. In 1953 a group of Marshallese submitted to the United 
Nations visiting mission a petition which read in part: 

We understand and appreciate the American ideal of “one people,” but we are a 
separate country from Ponape with our own separate customs and culture and 
language and have no more desire to be classed with or merged with the Pona- 
peans than France has desire to merge with Germany or China with Japan. 
We feel that it is unfair to us as a people to be lumped together with other 
groups of Micronesian peoples as one people. We are proud of our race and our 
heritage and fear any attempt to merge us culturally or otherwise with other 
peoples with the resultant loss of our own culture and individuality. * * * 

In endeavoring to encourage islander participation in governmental 
affairs, the High Commissioner has placed more and more responsi- 
bility on local municipalities and district congresses through the de- 
velopment of what students of colonial affairs call indirect rule. This 
is in marked contrast to the direct rule so extensively exercised by 
Japanese officials even down to the settlement level through the ubiq- 
uitous policemen. Over the past decade there has been a consistent 
decentralization of authority, especially in district and municipal af- 
fairs. This decentralization is in line with the explicit responsibilities 
of the United States in the trusteeship agreement. On the other hand, 
the scattered nature of the territories, the numerous linguistic and 
cultural differences among its people, and the lack of any common 
political consciousness makes necessary a predominantly direct con- 
trol at the central and regional levels of government. As a system 
superimposed by outsiders, this central and regional administration 
is costly, and presumably arouses some resentment among the leaders 
of the Micronesian communities. Yet until a corps of islanders have 
been trained in the techniques of American administration, it will be 
necessary to use nonislanders in many positions of responsibility while 
training younger persons of ability, regardless of rank, in specialized 
skills of government. These persons can then assume more and more 
practical responsibility and thus enhance their personal prestige until 
they emerge as political leaders. Correspondingly, the traditional 
chiefs, while continuing to be recognized in ceremonial spheres, will 
be called upon less for practical leadership. This of course encour- 
ages sending young persons of special ability to school in Guam, Fiji, 
Honolulu, and the United States to give them training and prepare 
them for more effective leadership. 

Indirect rule, likewise, has the advantage of building directly on in- 
digenous customs. By opening up new responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in Gov ernment, indirect rule clears the way for normal evolu- 
tion of the familial local system toward political forms more in 
keeping with those practiced by the administering authority. It ap- 
pears as if the catastrophic effects often produced by the arbitrary 
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imposition of a foreign society on a traditional society have been 
reduced to a minimum in the trust territory. 

Thus the High Commissioner feels that in the steady encouragement 
of indirect rule he is laying the psychological basis for increasing 
self-government in keeping with our obligations under article 76 (b) 
of the trusteeship agreement. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The statutes providing for the government of the trust territory 
were assembled into the Code of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and signed by the High Commissioner on December 22, 1952. 
These laws apply throughout the territory and are supplemented in 
the districts and municipalities by additional laws of local applica- 
tion publishec ‘n accordance with the code. District orders applicable 
to individual districts are promulgated by the district administra- 
tors with the approval of the High Commissioner. Municipal ordi- 
nances initiated by the local governments and approved by the district 
administrator apply only to the municipality. Im accordance with 
the provisions of the trusteeship agreement, indigenous customs are 
recognized and observed where they are not in conflict with the code 
or the law of the United States. 


DIAGRAM OF A IR. 
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MUNICIPALITY GOVERNMENTS 


In the light of the wide variations in cultural background and in 
the degree of advancement between districts, and even between islands, 
the policy of the High Commissioner has been to initiate local govern- 
ment at the municipal level, and thereafter to encourage the establish- 
ment of larger regional bodies. If and when it will be possible and 
desirable to envisage the establishment of a territorywide legislative 
body, the administering authority will give it consideration. It 
would certainly be an imposition on the Micronesians at present to be 
saddled with this responsibility. 

The municipality is the basic unit of government in the trust terri- 
tory, and the only indigenous governmental agency with any degree of 
local authority in self-government. The statutory basis for the crea- 
tion and conduct of local government is in the code, sections 41 through 
44. Geographically, the municipality usually represents an island or 
atoll, or on the larger islands a political entity corresponding to 
customary political divisions. The magistrate, scribe (secretary), 
and treasurer are the usual elected officials. In less sophisticated cases, 
the magistrate may be the ranking chief of the community. Those 
municipalities which retain the ranking chief as magistrate usually 
retain native political organizations, while those with elective officers 
have adopted western ideas of political organization to cope with their 
administrative responsibilities. The local controls exercised by the 
administration require that municipal laws must be in conformance 
with territorial laws and that municipal tax levies, budgeting, and 
disbursements be approved by the district administrator. Local gov- 
ernments may be chartered to exercise greater power, but none yet has 
been accorded full legislative authority by charter, nor the power of 
taxation. 

oe officers may be selected by popular ballot, hereditary 
right, or by appointment by the district administrator. Of the 117 
magistrates in the trust territory, 97 are elected by popular vote, 8 are 
hereditary, and 12 are appointed. Both men and women participate 
in the voting, and are eligible for all offices. The committee te se 
found a growing desire among the islanders to elect officials who are 
educated or acculturated, and consequently able to serve as links with 
the administration. Insofar as the hereditary chiefs may fail to 
satisfy these requirements, it appears that in the more progressive 
areas they are generally losing their administrative functions and are 
being relegated to mainly ceremonial status. 


DISTRICT LEGISLATIVE BODIES 


There are no indigenous executive organs of government in the 
trust territory other than the municipalities, although each district has 
an advisory body (Congress) representing varying degrees of develop- 
ment and district representation. Some are organized under the code, 
while others are not. For the most part, the district administrators 
give careful thought to the recommendations of the congresses since 
they believe that “policies will tend to succeed or fail according to the 
closeness with which they are in harmony with local cultural forces, 
whether those of a traditional] kind cr of a modern origin.” 
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The Marshall Islands Congress was first convened in regular session 
under charter from the High Commissioner on July 4, 1950, and meets 
annually. It is composed of two houses, the house of Iroij, which is 
composed of title holders in accordance with Marshallese custom; and 
the house of assembly, constituted of at least one member elected by 
popular ballot from each of the established municipalities. Two 
women are members of the Marshall Islands Congress. The holdover 
committee is comprised of five representatives from each house, and is 
charged with the task of meeting twice between sessions to study and 
prepare recommendations for presentation to the congress. One meet- 
ing is held 6 months following adjournment of congress, and the other 
1 week before the congress convenes. 


Chart of district legislative bodies 


Year 


Districts i 
strict organized 


Chartered Form Sessions 


Marshalls 1950 Bicemeral Annually. 
Ponape 952 4S do Semiannually. 
Truk ts Unicameral. - - Bimonthly. 
Yap E do | Biweekly. 
Palau ie t ‘ s | do |} Annually. 
Saipan- illic kote ait pebemest | Bicameral Monthly. 
Rota... 22-2... ‘ | 
! 


The Ponape Island Congress is a bicameral advisory body of repre- 
sentatives of the five districts of Ponape. It is interesting to note that 
the municipalities of Mokil, Pingelap, Kusaie, Ngatik, Nukuoro, and 
Kapingamarangi do not have representatives in the congress. Recent 
emigrant groups from these outlying islands are represented in the 
congress by their elected representatives who have no voting privileges. 
The nobles’ house is comprised of 5 ranking hereditary nobles from 
each of Ponape’s 5 districts. The people’s house is composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by secret ballot from each district on the basis of 
1 delegate for each 300 inhabitants. Semiannual sessions of congress 
are held, and recommendations are forwarded to the district admin- 
istrator. 

The Truk Atoll Council, like the Ponape Congress, is not district- 
wide. The council is composed of the elected magistrates from the 
15 municipalities of the atoll, which represents two-thirds of the total 
population in the Truk district. The council meets twice monthly or 
at the call of the atoll chief. The Mortlock Council of Chiefs, a very 
informal organization of the 11 populated Mortlock Islands in the 
southeastern. part of the Truk district, assembles as the occasion de- 
mands. In addition, the districtwide conference of chiefs is held each 
fall and serves to advise the district administrator of pertinent matters. 
The congressional committee was fortunate in being able to attend 
the opening session of this body. 

The unchartered Yap Advisory Council is comprised of the elected 
magistrates of the Yap Island group and their appointed secretaries. 
The council meets biw eekly with the district administrator, and ad- 
vises him on current needs of the Yapese. The Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Yap (Fak E Pul, or Sons of the Moon), whose members 
are elected by various social groups, is not essentially a political body, 
and it is improbable that it will manifest any desire for democratic 
representation in local government for some time to come. The 450 in- 
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habitants of the Ulithi Atoll are represented by the chiefs of their 
5 population groups who meet as occasion demands, and when called 
together by the district administrator. This body is probably closer 
to “the customar y council organization than most of the congresses in 
the territory. There are no municipal governments in the portion of 
the western Caroline Islands generally called the Woleai. 

The first advisory body in the trust territory was the Palau Con- 
gress, organized on July 4, 1947. This congress is composed of the 
16 district magistrates and 32 congressmen elected by popular vote. 
In many cases the traditional chiefs have found it most difficult to 
retain their offices, and spirited elections have resulted. At least two 
women have held congressional posts. The Palau Congress meets 
annually and makes recommendations to the district administrator. 
In addition to the congress, the district administrator has appointed 
the Palau Council to assist with local administration. This advisory 
body consists of the 2 high chiefs, the president of the Palau Con- 
gress, the magistrate from the district where the District Admin- 
istrator’s headquarters are located, the 2 high court judges, and 17 
prominent government employees. 

The Saipan Congress is a bicameral annually elected body consist- 
ing of 11 councilmen and 16 commissioners. The mayor 1s elected 
every 2 years and is a full-time salaried official. The congress is 
divided into committees, which meet, prepare, and submit bills to the 
aor isory body at monthly s sessions. The’ Tinian Council is a five-man 

early elected body. The person receiving the highest number of votes 
is ss tasaed chief commissioner and receives a small salar y for his part- 
time work. When the Saipan Congress discusses matters affecting 
both islands, the members of the Tinian Council are invited to attend. 


TERRITORYWIDE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Over the past 8 years there has been discussion of a trust territory- 
wide legislative council, but as yet little progress has been made in its 
development. Even before the United States became the administer- 
ing authority of the trust territory in 1947, the State Department 
committee draft analysts suggested the inclusion in the act of a stipu- 
lation for a general legislative or advisory council composed of repre- 
sentatives from each island or island group of the entire territory. 
The final draft of this document, however, contained no provision for 
a trust territorywide congress. 

House Joint Resolution 391 (80th Cong.), a proposed Organic Act 
for the trust territory, in section 15 provided that— 


The Governor shall, when he thinks practicable, prepare a plan for the 
holding of an election throughout the trust territory to elect representatives to 
a territorial legislature. This plan, which shall be approved by the head of the 
civilian agency prior to effectuation, shall specify electoral constituencies and 
the manner in which the voting shall take place and be recorded, conformably 
with the provisions of section 33 of the present act, The plan shall provide for 
the convening of the territorial legislature at the seat of government on a day 
certain following the election. The Governor shall preside over the legislature 
until it shall have provided for its own organization and procedure. The terri- 
torial legislature shall have power to enact measures not inconsistent with the 
present act concerning all matters relating to the government of the trust terri- 
tory, including taxation and other fiscal matters and all matters on which the 
Governor may issue or prescribe regulations under the present act. 
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Section 17 of S. 2992 (82d Cong.), a proposed Organic Act for the 
trust territory provided in part: 

The High Commissioner shall, when he thinks practicable, prepare a plan for 
the holding of an election throughout the trust territory to elect representatives 
to a territorial legislature. This plan, which shall be approved by the head 
of the civilian agency prior to effectuation, shall specify electoral constituencies 
and the manner in which the voting shall take place and be recorded, conformably 
with the provisions of section 3 of this act. The plan shall provide for the con- 
vening of the territorial legislature at the seat of government on a day certain 
following the election. The High Commissioner shall preside over the legisla- 
ture until it shall have provided for its own organization and procedure. The 
territorial legislature shall have power to enact all measures for the govern- 
ment of the trust territory, not inconsistent with the Trusteeship Agreement, 
this act, and international agreements and laws and regulations of the United 
States in force in the trust territory. When necessary to anticipate taxes and 
revenues, bonds, and other obligations may be issued by the government of the 
trust territory * * *. 


The drafters of H. R. 5381 (83d Cong.) took a more realistic view 
of the problems facing the trust territory, and provided in section 
9 (a): 

* * * Pending the establishment of a territorial legislature, the High Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, is authorized to 
establish departments, including a department of justice, and other agencies and 
instrumentalities of the government of the trust territory. 

The policy of the administration in progressing toward self-govern- 
ment is gradually to strengthen and improve municipal governments 
to the point where they can assume full responsibility for their own 
precincts, while at the same time the advisory bodies of larger areas 
are developed in proficiency toward the same goal. This latter step 
is being achieved gradually without disrupting the many valuable 
features of the indigenous social organizations. The Micronesians 
are acquiring the ability to submerge local prejudices for the benefit 
of the overall territory. Leaders of the several districts, i. e., Con- 

essmen, educators, agriculturalists, and public safety and public 
health officials, have been brought together to discuss mutual problems 
of territorial government. 

Among the many obstacles to evolving territorial self-government 
are the following: 

(1) The basic concepts of democratic self-government are still 
only vaguely understood by most of the Micronesians, who fail 
to appreciate that democratic freedoms can be justified only 
through the acceptance of community responsibility. 

(2) The lack of a dingua franca and the inability of the citi- 
zens of one district to realize that their interests are in common 
with other widely dispersed communities whose members speak 
another language. 

(3) The difficulty and expense involved in visiting distant 
communities or in gathering together representatives of the 
widely scattered communities to discuss their problems. 

The first trust territorywide conference on self-government was 
held at Truk during July 1953 and attended by at least two delegates 
from each district except Saipan and their American advisers. Four 
basic questions were discussed at this conference: (1) What can the 
Micronesians do to better prepare themselves for self-government; 
(2) how can the people have a stronger and more representative voice 
in the policies of the administration to better meet the practical needs 
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of their communities; (3) what kind of an effective government will 
meet two widespread needs—equal taxation and an impartial means 
of administering justice; and (4) how can the most satisfactory person 
be selected to appear before the United Nations as a representative of 
the trust territory, and to assist the High Commissioner in making his 
report to the Trusteeship Council. In studying these basic problems, 
additional matters, including description of municipalities and func- 
tions of their officials, functions of the community courts, problems 
relating to self-government, description of districtwide advisory legis- 
lative bodies, charters and constitutions, taxing methods and proce- 
dures, education problems, health and sanitation matters, and land 
surveys, were discussed. 

It was the consensus of those present that such meetings should be 
continued, that future agenda should be sent out well in advance of 
the meetings, that English would be the official language, and that in 
the future definite recommendations and resolutions should be for- 
warded to the High Commissioner for action. 

In commenting generally upon these advisory bodies, the committee 
members stress that they are at present essentially consultative organs 
which provide the islanders with a forum where they may discuss and 
gain enlightenment on problems of provincial interest and serve the 
administration with a means of assessing public opinion. Although 
these bodies possess no executive powers, it appears as if the district 
administrator rarely seeks to impose local regulations affecting the 
island populations without first obtaining their approval. A principal 
weakness of the councils and their members, and this is by no means 
a negative criticism, was their inability to express themselves with 
fluency. The progress the council members have made in mastering 
the English language and in learning the rudiments of democratic 
processes speaks well for the success that may be obtained in another 
decade. With encouragement, the congress members at Majuro and 
Truk discussed their problems freely and with clarity, sometimes in 
English and sometimes through interpreters. The committee mem- 
bers commend the congresses and their representatives for the work 
they are doing and the diligence they portray. 

The committee members, although attaching great importance to 
progress made in municipal governments, district legislative councils, 
and the territorywide conference, feel it necessary to observe that the 
vast distances between islands, the shortage of transportation, the cul- 
tural diversity of the peoples, the extreme insularity, and the absence 
of a common language, join to constitute formidable obstacles in the 
way of political unification. Doubtlessly, some of these difficulties 
will be reduced as economic progress is achieved and as a higher level 
of political consciousness is reached. Despite the criticisms of certain 
observers at the slowness with which the administering authority is 
establishing a central legislative body, it is questionable if such an 
organization, for years to come, would be more than an interregional 
commission which might well attempt to coordinate efforts to solve 
economic and other problems. The committee members believe that 
much more progress will have to be made before a sufficient degree of 
advancement is reached to enable political affairs to be discussed on a 
basis broader than at the district level. 


66836—55——-4 
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It seems, therefore, that at present the High Commissioner and the 
district administrators should devote their attention to the develop- 
ment and improvement of municipal governments and district con- 
gresses, and that these organs should be granted greater legislative 
authority as their capabilities improve and justify, until ultimately 
they may become fully responsible for local legislation affecting their 
districts. In this way, the island population will be gaining political 
experience which will serve well when a territorywide legislative body 
is established. The committee was pleased to observe that the Hig 
Commissionef is not engaging in any precipitous action in this respect, 
which would delay rather than accelerate democratization of the 
Micronesian society. 


ORGANIC LEGISLATION FOR THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Among the primary purposes of the subcommittee’s trips was ascer- 
taining the need for organic legislation for the trust territory. Dur- 
ing the 80th and 82d Congresses organic legislation was drafted and 
introduced for consideration by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. In each case the proposal was considered too elabo- 
rate and detailed. Each draft called for a territorywide legislature 
to be established and proposed to give authority to the government 
of the trust territory to incur a bonded indebtedness apparently on 
the authority of the High Commissioner. Since the territory has 
only very limited revenues of its own and must depend upon Federal 
appropriations, it seemed unreasonable to suggest that the High 
Commissioner should be given authority to bond the territory. 

H. R. 5381, 83d Congress, proposed more practical procedures than 
the other bills but was not scheduled for hearing by this committee 
because it was felt field study was needed before its consideration. In 
the departmental report the Secretary of the Interior stated: 

Enactment of this proposed legislation would provide the basis for conferring 
on the people of the trust territory a larger and ever-increasing measure of self- 
government and would contribute substantially toward fulfilling the obligations 
assumed by the United States under the trusteeship agreement to promote the 
political, social, economic and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territory. 


The Trusteeship Council, in its report of July 15, 1954, expressed 
the hope that— 
the administering authority will enact this legislation as soon as practicable 
and in any event before 1960. 

This same body did not mention the need for organic legislation in its 
July 1955 report. 

At Majuro, the district administration staff members were asked 
when they thought the Marshallese would be able to handle their own 
affairs under an organization similar to a county in the United States. 
They expressed the opinion it would take about 20 years, when the 
younger generation assumed leadership. The acting district ad- 
ministrator said the Marshallese want authority but not responsibility. 
This official also indicated there was limited political consciousness 
among the Marshallese as far as pan-Micronesia is concerned. The 
Marshallese are proud of being Marshallese and have but a secondary 
interest in the remainder of Micronesia. (See appendix 6 for Mar- 
shall Islands district staff meetings. ) 
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During a meeting with the Truk district chiefs the committee mem- 
bers were asked several penetrating questions concerning organic 
legislation and self-government. One chief asked the meaning of self- 
government and appeared confused by the explanation that it meant 
the 1 ‘ight of persons to decide the form of administration they desired. 
The chiefs expressed pleasure that the High Commissioner would 
consider their wishes in this matter. 

A second chief inquired why the High Commissioner might want 
or expect the Micronesians to operate their own government when 
such a procedure was entirely foreign to them. The consensus of the 
chiefs was that there were many other matters more pressing than 
accepting self-government at this time. They were far more con- 
cerned about the es stablishment of the High ‘Commissioner’s head- 
quarters on Dublon, an island in the Truk Atoll, the possibility of 
competing business firms coming into the Truk district, the construc- 
tion of an adequate district hospital, the means of increasing tax 
revenues, and the provision of scholarships which would aid “their 
youth in obtaining further educational training in Guam and Hawaii. 

In his November 1953 Report on the Trust Ter ritory of the Pacific 
Islands, the late Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, concluded his 
discussion with the following statement: 


As pointed out above, very few of the indigenes, have any concept at all of 
territorywide policies to meet the needs of the entire area. The people of the 
trust territory do not have a common language as yet. In fact, most of them 
do not even have any concept of the problems of their own districts. In most 
cases, the outlook of the Micronesian is limited to the problems of his own 
individual island or ‘extended family.” 

The utmost that may be expected from the Micronesian today along the line 
of political development is his performance of an advisory function. The makeup 
of advisory bodies and the extent to which their advice will be followed by our 
Government are things that cannot practically be foreseen or provided for at 
this time. 

With respect to organic legislation, it is suggested that a very simple form 
should be followed. For the immediate future no kind of representative 
government is possible at all. That means that all decisions, laws, and regula- 
tions will have to be issued under the authority of nonrepresentative officials 
appointed or employed by the United States Government beginning with the 
High Commissioner. This may seem arbitrary, but there is no escape from 
it. That is how it functions now. 

I therefore suggest simple legislation placing authority in the High Commis- 
sioner to make all necessary decisions and to enact laws and regulations in 
all fields on his own authority. The only practicable check on abuse of such 
authority would appear to be a requirement that the Interior Department or 
the congressional committees or both should have the power to review and 
disapprove such enactments. 

Further, such legislation might formally constitute the judiciary in the area, 
making it independent of the executive and specifying the extent of its powers. 

Such an act might also include a shortened bill of rights, although even 
here the greatest care must be taken before guaranteeing rights to natives 
which they do not need and do not understand. Even such an elemental guaranty 
as that contained in our Constitution against “involuntary servitude” may not be 
workable in the trust territory in the face of established labor practices and 
tribal customs which appear to work well. On some islands the chiefs have au- 
thority to require the labor of every ablebodied person to cope with such emer- 
gency needs as the loading of copra. The most careful thought should be given 
before action is taken to outlaw such practices by means of blanket provisions 
against “involuntary servitude.” 

It might also set up certain definitions as to citizenship status of the indigenes 
and their place within the American scheme of things. 

Beyon:' these points listed above, it is difficu't to see what legis'ation could 
accomplish, and further study might easily reveal that many of these points could 
be dispensed with. Legislation of some type is obviously essential to give specific 
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legislative authority to our operations there, in order to justify annual appropria- 
tions. Legislation along the above lines is at least deserving of study, and I 
therefore suggest to the Interior Department that the proposed organic act be 
redrafted along these lines for submission to Congress and further detailed 
consideration. 


The members of the subcommittee subscribe to the opinions of Sen- 
ator Butler and feel that for the present little could be gained by oe 
imposing on the Micronesians a system of government foreign to them 


both from the point of view of applicability and financial feasibility. 


IV. Jupici1aAL ORGANIZATION 


The judicial power of the trust territory is vested in (a) the appel- 
late division of the high court, (4) the trial division of the high court, 
(c) a district court for each of the 6 administrative districts, and (d) 
a community court for each of the 116 communities. The jurisdiction 
of the high court extends to the whole of the trust territory; the dis- 
trict court to the whole of the administrative districts for which it is 
constituted ; and the community court to the whole of the communities 
for which it is constituted. 

All persons in the trust territory regardless of race, sex, or nation- 
ality are subject to the same laws and are guaranteed equal treatment 
through the courts in the administration of justice. In compliance 
with the trusteeship agreement and the code of the trust territo 
indigenous customs are recognized by the courts except where suc 
customs might lead to a serious miscarriage of justice, to a violation 
of the basic rights of the individuals or of the trusteeship agreement, 
of the laws of the trust territory, or to a situation endangering public 
health and morals. Local customs regarding tenure, usage, transfers, 
and inheritance have been recorded for all districts. Certain other 
customs of the people have also been recorded but no codifications of 
these records or of other indigenous customs has been made. The 
courts may inflict punishment for violation of unwritten but widely 
recognized local customary law. Sentences are comparable to those 
given in violation of written law. 

The chief justice and the associate justice of the trust territory are 
appointed by and are responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
chief justice who maintains his headquarters at Truk has administra- 
tive supervision over all the courts of the territory and their officers 
and makes rules for their proceedings. 


COMMUNITY COURTS 


The court of original jurisdiction is the community court which 
consists of a presiding judge and one or more associate judges, all of 
whom are Micronesians, appointed by the district administrator. 
Community court judges are appointed for definite specified terms and 
may be removed for cause after a hearing by the high court. They are 
paid on a per diem basis while on duty. These 116 community courts 
have original jurisdiction, concurrently with the trial division of the 
high court and the district court in (1) civil cases where the amount 
claimed or value of the property involved does not exceed $100 
except admiralty and maritime matters and adjudication of title to 
land or any interest therein, (2) in criminal cases involving offenses 
against the laws of the trust territory including generally recognized 
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local customs where the maximum punishment which may be imposed 
may not exceed a fine of $100 or imprisonment of 6 months or both. 


DISTRICT COURTS 


The district court consists of a presiding judge and one or more asso- 
ciate judges all of whom are Micronesians, appointed by the High 
Commissioner, for 1-year terms. District court judges in the Saipan 
District are appointed by the Commander, Naval Forces, Marianas. 
The presiding judges receive a fixed salary but the associate judges 
are paid a per diem for the days they sit. District court judges are 
subject to removal for cause by the trial division of the high courts. 
These district courts have original jurisdiction concurrently with the 
trial division of the high court in (1) civil cases where the amount 
claimed or value of the property involved does not exceed $1,000 except 
admiralty and maritime matters and the adjudication of title to land 
or any interest therein (other than the right of immediate possession) 
and (2) in criminal cases involving offenses against the laws of the 
trust territory including generally recognized local customs where the 
maximum punishment which may be imposed does not exceed a fine of 
$1,000 or imprisonment for 1 year or both. In addition, each district 
court has jurisdiction to review on appeal the decisions of the com- 
munity courts in all civil and criminal cases. 


HIGH COURTS 
Trial division 

The trial division of the high court consisting of either the chief 
justice or the associate justice or both has original jurisdiction over 
civil, criminal, probate, admiralty, and maritime cases and also reviews 
\decisions appealed from the district courts and decisions of the 
district and community courts in which no appeal has been entered. 
Two or more special judges, islanders, are appointed by the High 
Commissioner or Commander, Naval Forces, Marianas, as the case 
may be, to sit in the trial division for trial of murder cases. The 
special judges when sitting in a murder case participate with the 
presiding judge in deciding by majority vote all questions of fact. and 
the finding and sentencing, but the presiding judge decides questions 
of law involved in the trial and the determination of the case. Trial 
division sessions are held quarterly in each district. 
Appellate division 

The high court, appellate division, is composed of three judges 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior (learned in the law) ; the 
chief justice of the trust territory, the judge of the District Court of 
Guam and a judge of the island court of Guam. The appellate divi- 
sion has jurisdiction to review on appeal the decisions of the trial 
division of the —_ court in cases tried originally in the high 
court, in cases decided by the high court on appeal from a district 
court involving the laws of the United States or the bill of rights of 
the trust territory and in cases decided by the high court on review 
of a district or community court decision when no appeal was taken, 
in which the high court has reversed or modified the decision so as 
to affect the substantial rights of the appellant. Sessions of this 
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division are held at the call of the chief justice. Decisions of the 
appellate division are final until and unless the Federal Government 
provides for an appeal to a court created by an act of Congress. 


COURT PROCEDURES 


In general the procedures followed in the trust territory courts are 
simplifications of those used in United States courts sitting without 
a jury. Wide latitude is permitted in community courts where in- 
digenous customary law is involved. The trust territory provides 
both an American public defender and an American public counsel and 
a Micronesian apprentice public defender in each district to render 
legal aid and assistance to all persons who are unable to secure ade- 
quate counsel without undue hardship. During the past year a 10-day 
meeting of all Micronesian public defenders was conducted at which 
time an intensive study of procedures was followed and an analysis 
of the code was made. To insure that local laws and customs are 
fully understood by the court the presiding Judge of the trial division 
of the high court selects one or more Micronesian assessors to sit with 
him at the trial and render assistance. The assessor, however, does 
not participate in the determination of the case. English and which- 
ever local language is deemed advisable are the official court languages. 
The Micronesian clerks of courts usually act as the official translators. 
The courts are allowed a wide discretion in fitting the punishment to 
the circumstances of a particular case and community. 


MICRONESIAN PARTICIPATION 


Micronesians enjoy the prestige and the remuneration that accom- 
panies working in the judicial system. Consistent with the general 
policy of the High Commissioner to make full use of Micronesian 
personnel whenever possible the judicial system is almost completely 
staffed by islanders. At present the 158 judges, the 6 clerks of courts, 
and all translators, and assessors are islanders. In many cases the 
hereditary chief also serves as both magistrate and community court 
judge, but as rapidly as possible judici ial and administrative functions 
are being separated. 

INTERNAL ORDER 


The maintenance of law and order is a minor problem in the trust 
territory. Serious crime is rare and offenses committed are mostly 
of a minor nature. The executive and judicial sections of the trust 
territory administration are entirely separate and the former in no 
way influences the decisions of the court nor does it review court 
findings. The legal adviser to the High Commissioner has supervision 
over the trust territory insular constabulary which is responsible for 
law enforcement. The constabulary consists of an armed, uniformed, 
and trained group of men divided into district detachments. Each 
district detachment is under the immediate supervision of the district 
administrator and is composed of a district sheriff, appointed by the 
High Commissioner, several deputy sheriffs and sergeants, constables, 
and probationary constables as required. Each district has a jail 
with separate facilities for females. Persons serving sentence of 
imprisonment are required to perform hard labor on public projects. 
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Fines are levied in accordance with the ability to pay. The amount 
of fines and court fees collected per year average $8,000. 

After 10 years’ experience Micronesians are beginning to under- 
stand the jude ves concern for justice and the fairness of the code. Far 
from bonaider! ing the courts harsh, the Micronesians consider them too 
lenient. They frequently are at loss to understand why, instead of 
promptly taking summary action against the accused when, as they 
think, the court ought to know the accused is guilty, the judge expends 
a great deal of time going through the complicated procedures estab- 
lished by the code. Several years ago the institution of trial by jury 
was considered but it was found to be incompatible with local customs. 

Certain adverse criticisms have been leveled against the code of the 
trust territory which became effective on December 22, 1952. It is 
asserted that the code is not in keeping with the nature of the Micro- 
nesians, that a foreign body of laws has been imposed upon an un- 
sophisticated group of people, and that crimes and cases entirely 
unknown to the ielandanh have been introduced. Some portion of 
these allegations are undoubtedly justifiable, but in the main the code 
is a commendable document and serves a most useful purpose. It is 
not inviolable and is subject to change as conditions require. A hodge- 
podge of proclamations, ordinances, interim regulations, and local 
customs have been incor porated into a-useful compendium. Liberal 
interpretations are used and with increasing experience the judges 
appear to be rendering satisfactory decisions. 

The committee was favorably impressed by the judicial organization 
and staff's function in the islands and commends the Micronesian 
and American personnel for their careful and judicious interpretation 
of the laws of the trust territory. 


V. Economic ADVANCEMENT 


A second obligation of the United States in the trust territory is to 
promote both economic self-sufficiency and commercial enterprises 
among the Micronesians. The subsistence economy of self-sufficiency 
cited above is a known and attainable goal in Micronesia. Potential 
resources for an adequate subsistence for the islanders appear to exist 
in the territory; however, the destruction, both eee and social, 
caused by World War II and the influence of foreign cultures for 
years has disrupted the ability of the islanders to deal effectively with 
their environment. In analyzing this subsistence economy it must 
be recalled that the pr oduction of essential everyday needs is chiefly 
a family endeavor with each member contributing goods and services 
to the family and to the clan. While a few persons are employed at a 
monetary wage this is not typical and such employment exists only 
where there is a center of foreign population, The family provides 
much of its own food and some members engage in reef or perhaps 
pelagic fishing. This life is enhanced by some food, minor luxuries, 
and durable trade goods purchased from local traders and paid from 
the cash sales of copra, trochus, and handicraft items. Formerly, 
a money income was not necessarily a significant measure of living 
standards in much of the area,. Now with respect to material goods 
there has developed a tendency to depend less and less upon the local 
sources and more and more upon the production of other areas of the 
world: |'Many items of value to the Micronesians such as metal prod- 
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ucts cannot be produced from the existing natural resources. Unfor- ° 
tunately, the issuance of foreign foods necessitated by occasional 
crop failures or by neglect to plant or cultivate sufficient quantities of 
local food crops i caused the islanders to be reluctant to use local 
staples until foreign foods are exhausted. During World War II 
the supplies of commodities from other areas of the world ceased. In 
the immediate postwar years there was a great demand for consumer 
goods: Rice, flour, sugar, canned meats, tobacco, and textiles. Like- 
wise, since 1945 nutrition, clothing, housing, and living standards 
have improved immeasurably with the supply of foreign goods, 
but those standards have reached a plateau from which further im- 
provement is a slow process of education and adjustment to the 
environment. 

Fortunately, the policy being pursued by the High Commissioner 
with respect to encouraging a subsistence economy is basically sound, 
but the consequence is to impose definite limitations on the amount 
of services and so-called luxuries with which the islanders should 
be provided. Of course, it is not in their interest to accustom them 
to a standard of living which they may never be able to maintain 
with their own limited resources. Since the islanders are not to be 
made dependent on outside assistance, development programs are 
carefully prepared and analyzed, and whenever possible are the out- 
growth of requests made by the Micronesians themselves. It is not 
the intent of the administration to propagate either a highly sophisti- 
cated or a mendicant society in the trust territory. 

In implementing the commercial phase of this policy toward the 
Micronesians the administration has found the trust territory to be 
geared to the Orient to a greater extent than to the United States. 
Contrary to popular belief, the Americans were not the first to intro- 
duce foreign wants and desires to the islander, but the highly mechan- 
ized occupation by American military forces has thoroughly imbued 
them with a desire for the material things of the industrial world. 
Failure to achieve some reasonable level of consumption leads to frus- 
tration and discontent, signs of which have already appeared. Only 
trade with the outside world can alleviate this situation. Also, it is 
only with revenue from trade that the islanders can contribute through 
taxes, limited though they may be, to the support of their adminis- 
tration. 

It must be recognized that the natural resources of the islands are 
meager. Although they will sustain the local inhabitants reasonably 
well in terms of present population numbers and level of economic 
needs and habits, there are definitely limited opportunities for future 
expansion and development. Furthermore, hese islands cannot be 


expected to be self-supporting in the sense of producing public reve- 
nues for the maintenance of necessary administrative and welfare 
services at levels satisfactory by our modern standards. In this latter 
respect the islands are a liability and an inevitable charge on the 
national purse. The United States, of course, gains compensatory 
benefits in terms of national security. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


The general economic policies formulated by the United States 
Navy in the early days of occupation have been continued by the 
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Department of the Interior. Among the early communications of the 
Commander in Chief, the United States Pacific Fleet (CINCPAC), 
concerning the economy of the trust territory was that of October 
26, 1945, which stated that— 

Part of the mission and duty of the United States naval military government 
is the institution of a sound program of economic development of trade, industry, 
and agriculture along lines which will insure that the profits and benefits thereof 
accrue to the native inhabitants and which will assist them in achieving the 
highest possible level of economic independence. 

Again, on December 12, 1945, in explaining this objective, the 
commander in chief emphasized the need for restoring damaged prop- 
erties and facilities, avoiding indiscriminate exploitation of the 
meager natural resources, and encouraging trade, industry, and agri- 
culture along lines which benefit the islanders directly and which 
pave the way for ultimate ownership and management to be trans- 
ferred to their own hands. In this connection, he stated that— 
the establishment for the profit of aliens of enterprises which tend to maintain 
the native economy at the level of cheap labor and those which do not permit 
the natives to enjoy the full benefits of their own labor and enterprise shall not 
be tolerated. 

A further exposition of economic policy is set forth in a communi- 
cation from the Chief of Naval Operations to CINPAC in April, 
1947, which listed the following basic objectives : 

(a) Developing throughout the area a balanced economy through the full 
utilization in accordance with sound conservation principles * * * of the natural 
resources * * *, 

(b) Assisting the local inhabitants in assuming a maximum of responsibility 
for their own economy and preventing their economic exploitation by either 
local or outside interests. 

(c) Establishing standards of living for the local inhabitants at least equal 
to those existing prior to the war with Japan. 

(d) Assisting the local inhabitants * * * to become qualified for and obtain 
employment in all occupations * * * without discrimination * * *. 

(e) Providing agricultural tools and implements, seeds, fertilizer, * * * fish- 
ing gear * * * trade goods and other essential supplies * * * to carry out the 
basic economic policy. 

(f) Authorizing the development of trade stores * * *. Encouragement is to 
be given to the reconstruction of normal trade channels by providing opportunity 


to local traders and trader concessions to establish private distribution chan- 
nels * * *, 


These directives form a basis for the policy under which the admin- 
istration was operating when the trusteeship agreement was accepted 
by the United States on July 18, 1947. Article 6 of this agreement 
stipulated that in promoting the economic advancement and self-suf- 
ficiency of the inhabitants the United States shall— 
regulate the use of natural resources; encourage the development of fishing, 
agricultural industries; protect the inhabitants against the loss of their lands 
and resources; and improve the means of transportation and communication. 

To implement the policies of the administration and the trustee- 
ship agreement, the Island Trading Co. was incorporated and char- 
tered on December 8, 1947. The company was owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory and all stock was issued to the D»puty 
High Commissioner of the trust territory. The Island Trading Co. 
was authorized to buy and sell trade goods; to operate trading facili- 
ties throughout the trust territory; to purchase products of the in- 
habitants ; to establish or construct stores, warehouses, or other facili- 
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ties; to borrow money, to incur debts and extend credit, and to en- 
gage in allied functions necessary to carry out the above until such 
time as private Micronesian firms were able to carry on business 
operations. Accordingly, the Island Trading Co. liquidated its assets 
and terminated its operations on December 31,1954. Careful advance 
planning prevented its liquidation from creating an economic vacuum. 
The Micronesian-owned, limited stock companies were strengthened 
in each district so that they can adequately purchase and collect 
copra, trochus, and handicrafts and handle trade goods. (See ap- 
pendix 7 for-additional information on the Island Trading Co.) 


AGRICULTURE 


Copra is king so far as the trust territory is concerned and any 
analysis of island agriculture must inevitably start with the coconut. 
The coconut is both a basic food and also the source of coconut oil 
used throughout the world in soap, edible fats, and industrial chem- 
icals. Since copra provides nearly 90 percent of the territory’s ex- 
ports it is the principal source of funds with which the Micronesians 
can buy imported merchandise and thus its place in the islands’ econ- 
omy can hardly be overemphasized in importance. Furthermore, the 
taxes on processing of copra form the largest single item of revenue 
for the administration. (See appendix 8 for information on copra 
production. ) 

As the basis of the economy of the trust territory, copra’s greatest 
disadvantage consists in the wide fluctuation in the demand for coco- 
nut oil in the world market and the consequent price changes. During 
the past 10 years coconut sales prices have ranged from $118 to $315 
per ton. The trust territory copra producers compete with some of 
the most efficient operators in the world. Their inexperience in com- 
mercial production and the rundown condition of their plantations 
make it difficult to meet such competition. Between 1940 and 1945 
many of the coconut plantations were neglected and very little replant- 
ing took place. Recovery was slow after World War II and even 
today the overall annual produce tion is only about 10,000 tons. How- 
ever, copra production is increasing. Replantings are being made, 
yields are being improved, freight rates are being lowered ‘and the 
Japanese market is being firmed up. It is encouraging that the 
rhinoceros and Marianas coconut beetles which devastated the planta- 
tions in many of the Palau and Mariana Islands during the 1930’s and 
1940’s are being brought under control and that these areas will soon 
produce their share of copra. 

At present copra is the only crop in the trust territory offering the 
certainty of substantial and rapid increase in production. Although 
about 7 years are required for a tree to come into production the crop 
does not require large risks of capital nor the investment of large sums 
for the purchase of land. Neither does it require the importation of 
foreign managers nor the training of skilled personnel. It does, how- 
ever, require careful husbanding of the soil, control of weeds and 
insects and a knowledge of planting, harvesting, proc essing, and 
marketing. To many “Micronesians these obstacles appear insur- 
mountable. 

In order to achieve a reasonable degree of stability in the prices 
paid to producers the High Commissioner in 1950 established the 
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Copra Stabilization Board to administer the Copra Stabilization 
Fund, which is used to bolster the price of copra in the field, thus 
permitting the Micronesians to have a nearly stable economy insofar 
as copra is concerned. The board established the revolving Copra 
Stabilization Fund in the treasury of the trust territory into which 
moneys are deposited when the world prices are favorable and from 
which funds may be withdrawn during low price periods. The deter- 
mination of the amount per ton to be paid into the fund is shown in 
appendix 9. The effectiveness of the fund in maintaining stable prices 
is shown by the situation in 1951 when the world m: wrket coll: apsed, 
and though the world price declined $140 per ton the price paid to 
Micronesian producers dropped only $15 per ton. 

Following the transfer of the administration of the northern Mari- 
anas to the “Department of the Navy the Saipan Copra Stabilization 
Board was established and serves in much the same manner as the 
parent or ganizi ition. 

During 1952 a copra specialist from the South Pacific Commission 
survey ed the trust favidoey with respect to copra expansion and set 
forth a number of recommendations which are being implemented by 
the administration. 

With the very rapid population increase being experienced in the 
trust territory it behooves the administration to exert every effort to 
establish new plantations, improve yields, and encourage production 
through stable market prices. 

A second cash crop is sorely needed to establish the economy of 
the trust territory. Cacao augurs well to become that crop. The 
physical conditions of the trust territory are favorable, the labor sup- 
ply is adequate, and as yet the diseases and insects which are jeopard- 
izing the crop in West Africa are not present in Micronesia and 
there appes ars to be a substantial American market for chocolate. Like 
copra, cacao ships well, a necessary attribute for a cash crop in Micro- 
nesia. Fdetunstely it is much more valuable per pound than copra 
and is, therefore, less sensitive to freight charges. 

Considerably more work is required to care for an acre of cacao 
than for one of coconuts. Labor requirements are great for clearing, 
planting, weeding, thinning, providing shade, harvesting, removing 
the seeds from the pods, fermenting, and drying. Cacao may be 
or n interalia with coconuts which provide the required shade, thus 

‘ash crop can be grown during the 6 years the cacao is coming into 
production. The harvesting per iod is extended and the ripe pods may 
remain uncollected for 4 or 5 weeks. Equipment needs are small and 
relatively inexpensive. 

Presently, active propagation planting is underw: ay on Ponape 
and Babelthaup Islands. In the latter island over : 30,000 plants are 
being grown in the nursery and another 1,000 seedlings have been 
distributed to local farmers. Although the first harvest will not take 
place for 5 or 6 years agriculturists — believe that a long-sought sec- 
ondary crop has bens found and perhaps several hundred families 
may within a decade be cultivating as much as 5,000 acres of caca: 

Other cash 1 ‘ops that are being or have been grown with varying de- 
grees of success include coffee and ramie on Sap in, cattle on Ponape 
and Ti inian, and fresh green vegetables on Saipan, Tinian, and Rota. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTATION 


The committee members were favorably impressed with the agricul- 
tural experimentation programs witnessed in the trust territory. 
Each district has its peculiar environmental conditions which necessi- 
tate different agricultural techniques. Trained agriculturalists are 
employed as extension agents to work with individual farmers as well 
as with both elementary and intermediate schools. In an attempt to 
establish an interactive relationship between schools and their com- 
munities, such vital community problems as how to get a better living 
from the soil find their way back into the school in the form of con- 
tent for the curriculum. With the emphasis on expanding copra pro- 
duction in the trust territory, improved methods of coconut caeas. 
tion on a small scale are carried on in the schools. Teachers are tak- 
ing their pupils into the communities to work in plats of ground under 
existing conditions and thereby learning various aspects of agricul- 
ture. The agriculturalists in many instances give leadership in proj- 
ects akin to 4-H Clubs in gardening and chicken and pig raising. 
Emphasis is placed on the integration of agricultural education into 
the social studies and elementary science programs. 

Zach of the 7 districts has 1 or more agriculturalists who assist. with 
farming, gardening, livestock rearing, quarantine, and insect and pest- 
control activities in both school and community projects. These agri- 
culturalists are key personnel in developing the economy of the trust 
territory, and every effort should be exerted to further their projects. 
With increasing population pressures, erosion and soil impoverish- 
ment that may be anticipated, it is imperative that the agricultural 
program receive major attention. Reforestation and conservation 
projects will be of utmost importance to future progress in the trust 
territory. 

The committee visited the Metalanim Plantation and the agricul- 
tural experiment station, both on Ponape, and found them to be 
operating on a sound basis under expert supervision. The Govern- 
ment-owned Metalanim Plantation, located about 10 miles from Colo- 
nia and reached only by small boat, contains about 2,700 acres of im- 
proved land, of which 1,700 acres were soon to be allocated to home- 
steading for Pingelapese and Kapingamarangi islanders. This 

lantation was established by the Japanese and since the war has been 
ushed and cleared. Almost 40,000 coconut trees are presently in 
production and another 5,000 will mature shortly. During 1954 the 
plantation yielded about 350 tons of copra and has prospects of pro- 
ducing considerably more when the new trees come into harvest. (See 
appendix 10 for additional information on Metalanim Plantation.) 

The Ponape Experiment Station has been reclaimed, surveyed, 
and inventoried, and has a fine collection of vanilla, tea, coffee, sev- 
eral tropical nuts and fruits, and spice plants, including black pepper, 
cloves and cinnamon, in stock. Experiments are being conducted with 
swine, cattle, cacao, citrus fruits, pineapples, and taro. Very close 
cooperation is maintained with the district schools which are en- 
gaged in well integrated community development programs. 

Unfortunately the shortage of time did not permit visiting the Sai- 
pan Agricultural Experiment Station or the Cacao Plantation on 
Babelthaup, both of which are reported to be meeting the needs of the 
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farmers in their respective districts. The Saipan Station is experi- 
menting with cacao and fruit trees, erosion control, reforestation and 
an irrigation system which carries water from an unused spring to 
lower land. 

Thousands of carefully selected cacao seedlings of the proven Crillo 
variety long grown by the J apanese on Ponape. are now being propa- 

gated in and distributed from the Cacao Plantation. About one-third 
of the 300-acre plants ition has been planted and should come into 
production within 5 years. The staff is studying the best methods of 
propagating, cultivating, harvesting, drying, and marketing the 
crop. 

Agriculturalists are also experimenting with cattle, particularly on 
the Metalanim Plantation and at the Tinian Ranch, and with poultry 
and pig production in each district. Crop rotation and pasturing 
research projects have been instituted in numerous instances. 


MARINE RESOURCES 


The waters of the trust territory abound with marine life and its 
harvests occupy a place of paramount importance in the life of the 
average islander. Fish constitutes the principal protein item of sub- 
sistence, especially for the inhabitants of the low islands, where the 
availability of animal and vegetable products is marginal. Contrari- 
wise, the inhabitants of the high islands, which do not have extensive 
sheltered lagoons and reefs to provide plentiful supplies of easily 
accessible marine products are less dependent on subsistence fishing. 
In addition to subsistence fishing, the procurement of marine life is 
important in terms of commercial possibilities. 

In spite of numerous and carefully planned ventures, commercial 
fishing has not been successful in the trust territory for several reasons. 
During the Japanese regime, few Micronesians were employed as com- 
mercial fishermen and thus there is a scare ity of experienced person- 
nel; secondly, all except 80 of the 1,500 boats large enough to engage 
in pelagic fishing were destroyed by the Japanese during hostilities. 
Inasmuch as each canoe 1 equires a mature breadfruit tree in the manu- 
facture of a hull, and since there are no surplus breadfruit trees on 
most islands, it will take considerable time to replace the boats. The 
Micronesians are now occupied in remodeling and repairing surplus 
whale boats and motor launches to fill the void. In a few instances, 
they are constructing cabin launches which use outboard motors or 
engines, thus permitting a wider cruising range. Finally, there 
are no facilities available for freezing or otherwise preserving the 

catch. Even with the provision of boats and freezing equipment, 
former undertakings have failed. The committee received numerous 
verbal requests from the Micronesians to permit the importation of 
Ryukyuan fishermen to serve as foremen and instructors on fishing 
boats. Similar requests have been rejected previously by the Navy 
Department, which has security responsibility for the trust territory, 
and future requests will undoubtedly receive a similar response. 

Nonetheless, some progress is being made in commercial fishing 
along lines that will insure maximum partic ipation of, and accrual of 
direct benefits to, the Micronesians. 

Much valuable advice on both subsistence and commercial fishing 
is being obtained from the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
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for the purpose of increasing the supply of fish for local consumption 
and for export toGuam. Effors are being exerted to develop further 
the program instituted at Ponape several years ago whereby fish, 
surplus to local needs, are flown regularly to Truk and Guam. A 
method of storing and raising fish in pens has long been practiced 
on Mokil in the Ponape District and has been considered as a means 
of increasing the commercial output on Ponape. At present the 
merits of the project are questionable. 

It is possible that Hawaiian or west coast commercial fishing firms 
could be interested in operating in trust territory waters, but such 
operations would produce few benefits inuring to the Micronesians 
unless arrangements were made whereby islanders were employed on 
the fishing vessels. 

The commercial species of trochus, 7’rochys niloticus, is the most 
valuable marine export of the territory. The shells grow chiefly 
on the outer edge of the fringing reefs at depths of 2 fathoms and 
are found commercially in all districts. The harvest is seasonal and 
dependent upon climatic conditions. Trochus are said by the pound 
and caution is exercised to harvest only shells which are larger than 
4 inches in diameter. Wormy shells are rejected since they are of no 
value in button making, the chief use of the trochus. Steps are being 
taken to expand the industry by seeding new beds and also to 
strengthen antipoaching laws. 

Although the trochus-shell export is only 5 percent of that of copra, 
its almost $151,310 total in fiseal 1954 prov ided a cash income for many 
islanders who cannot grow coconuts. The tonnage of collected trochus 
increased from 102 in 1953 to 449 in 1954. Japan is the natural market 
for trochus and its seasonal demands for the shell leads to speculative 
manipulations and uncertain futures. For example, a speculative 
boom collapsed in 1951 and many Japanese dealers were faced with 
large inventories and heavy losses. Rather than sacrifice the 1951 
harvest, at distress prices, the trust territory carried most of it until 
the autumn of 1952 when it was disposed of under more favorable 
circumstances. At the time of the committee visit, trochus shell was 
selling for approximately $330 a ton in Japan. 

A wide variety of reef and lagoon fish, crustaceans and turtles are 
caught and used locally. Some fish are dried in the sun and others are 
salted. There are no preservation facilities on a commercial scale. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mineral deposits in the trust territory are few and widely scattered. 
The only minerals found in quantities to be commercially valuable are 
phosphates, and possibly bauxite in the Palaus. The abundance of 
these minerals in or near to the United States, and the high cost of 
transportation involved precludes profitable exploitation by the United 
States. However, in view of the acute shortage of fertilizers in Japan, 
phosphate has been mined on Angaur in the southern Palaus by the 
Phosphate Mining Company of Japan since 1949. An agr eement was 
entered into between the High Commissioner and the Angaurese and 
the company in 1949 and supplemented with subsequent contracts in 
1952 and 1954. The most recent contract was made on December 21, 
1954, and extended mining operations to an additional 3.1-acre area to 
April 30, 1955. 
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Under the terms of the agreement as amended, a severance fee of 
$2 a ton of raw ore extracted is paid into a trust fund established for 
the benefit of the Angaurese. This fund contains about $1 million in 
United States Treasury and savings bonds, and provides an annual 
payment in perpetuity ‘of $15,000 to the Angaurese community whose 
present population is 455. Other benefits acc ruing to the Angaurese 
under the mining agreement are the payment of rental at a rate of $55 
per year per acre for all land used by the comp: my for purposes oth 
than mining, the construction by the c ompany of an elementary scho I 
for island children, and the construction of certain public harbor im- 
provements when mining operations are completed. The compan y 
provides electricity while o yperations are in progress, and will erect 
a powerplant adequate in size to supply Angaurese needs following 
the termination of mining oper: ations. The company also pays a 
925,000 ae fee for use of American-owned mining equipment, 
which mus be left in an operable condition when mining operations 
are comple d. 

Strict precautions are observed by the High Commissioner, in con- 
tracting with the company, to preserve the agricultural resources of 
Angaur. Regular ground-water tests are made by the United States 
Geological Survey, upon whose recommendations the mining opera- 
tions could be immediately terminated. Of great importance to the 
Angaurese is the required backfilling by the company by the High 
Commissioner. By contractural agreement, pits left by the company 
must be filled and a layer of black soil spread over the top. Experi- 
ments have shown that such refilled areas can to a certain extent be 
restored to agricultural production with adequate fertilization. These 


backfilling and blacktopping operations were completed by the com- 
pany when the island was vacated on July 1, 1955. 


HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION 


The administration is constantly on the alert to find new methods 
of processing local raw materials and selling the finished products. 
Such processing is confined to the production of handicraft items made 
from pandanus (lauhala) leaves, shells, and locally grown woods, 
Although the total receipts realized from the sale of handicraft items 
is relatively small, averaging from $30,000 to $55,000 per year, the 
returns are significant in that they represent labor of women and older 
men who would not otherwise be contributing to the family coffers. 
Likewise, handicraft production is of particular import on overpop- 
ulated atolls like Kapingamarangi and Pingelap where coconuts often 
must be eaten and thus lessening the cash income. 

The Marshallese produce very attractive woven products, fans, 
table mats, cigarette cases, and shellwork. Ponapeans are noted for 
their painstakingly woven mats and rugs. In general, the Trukese 
handicraft is not of a high grade. The rate of rejection is high and 
apparently the workers have no tradition of pride or excellence in 
handicraft working; however, some of the Trukese devil masks and 
lovesticks have hi ad wide sale. The Western Carolinians do excellent 
fiber weaving, wood carving, and shellwerk. Their plaques are novel, 
distinctive, and attractive e: xamples of primitive art. The Saipanese 
have not participated in handicraft production to the same extent as 
have other Micronesians because since 1945 they have usually been 
engaged in more remunerative pursuits, i. e., working for the Navy. 
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A systematic program of improving the quality and quantity of 
handicrafts is being carried on by the administration. There appears 
to be an adequate ‘market for properly made merchandise, although 
cee ition and customs costs are high on many items, i. e., wood 

carvings, 1634 percent, polished shells ‘and shellwork, 1714 percent, 
and pandanus matwork, 1214 to 25 percent. Improvement in de- 
signs and quality is essential and could probably be brought about by 
utilizing more skillful artisans to teach the less skillful and using 
the schools more fully in teaching youngsters handicraft techniques. 
Handicraft making is for the most part a household activity and the 
workers find it difficult to learn the necessity of producing goods of 
consistent quality and of adjusting themselves to a small margin of 
quantity when their products are competing with items from other 
areas. Most district administrators have found that the supply from 
certain islands is irregular and that an order placed for 10 dozen mats, 
for example, may be only partially filled when the trading vessel 
makes its next call. They find that the Micronesians do not adhere 
to factory type work rhythms which tend to assure completed orders 
and consistent quality. 

Competition in the handicraft market is very keen inasmuch as 
Micronesian items must compete with similar products from American 

Samoa, the Orient, and other areas where production is much better 
organized, much greater in volume, and too often, less expensive. The 
uncertainty surrounding the volume of output, delivery time, and 
uniformity or quality of articles made by scattered household produc- 
ers in the trust territory impose severe handicaps on the marketing 
of this merchandise. The prices necessary to induce production in 
the trust territory leave little room for profit to the exporter selling 
in competition with other areas. Hence, there is no great incentive 
for exporters in the islands to devote time and capital to this trade. 

The lack of volume of handicraft items makes it necessary to sell 
this Micronesian merchandise to small dealers who are not in a posi- 
tion to handle imports from remote islands. Uncertainty of delivery 
time and quality is a further deterent to such trade. The trust terri- 
tory is able to cope with these problems only by having its representa- 
tives supervise production, financing, the inventories, and the selling 
from stocks for immediate delivery in Guam and Honolulu. How 
these operations can be privately handled other than as an adjunct 
to copra, trochus, and trade goods is a question. Without the con- 
tinued guiding hand of the “administration handicraft production 
will have a perilous future. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The trust territory’s expenditure for public-works operation and 
maintenance activities amounts to about $1 million a year. For con- 
struction purposes for the coming fiscal year, an additional $700,000 
has been requested for construction of warehouses, offices, mechanical 
equipment, and homes for American personnel. Most of the major 
buildings, facilities, and machinery were inherited from the military 
10 years ago and are in serious need of replacement. Housing con- 
sists primarily of quonset huts erected during the war years and 

patched and repatched every season ; certainly not conducive to pleas- 
a living. Harbors, docks, wharves, and warehouses in each district 
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require major improvements. During the past year, through the wide 

use of salvageable materials, such major permanent structures as 
powerplants at Koror and Ponape, warehouses at Majuro and Ponape, 
a reefer at Ponape, and several hospital wards were completed, and a 
substantial start was made on a much-needed powerplant at Yap. 
Although this is a good start, it is but a beginning, inasmuch as about 
&8 million will be required to rehabilitate completely the public-works 
facilities of the trust territory. This figure does not include the 
several million dollars required to construct a headquarters for the 
High Commissioner’s staff, probably at Truk. Of the $700,000 re- 
quested for construction purposes for fiscal 1956, about one-third has 
been earmarked for warehousing and docking improvements at Ma- 
juro. 

The committee members were assured that the new cons auacisob 
would be simple, utilitarian, and of sufficient permanency to withstand 
climatic conditions. No construction funds were designated for 
permanent headquarters construction in the fiscal 1956 budget. 

In the Saipan district, the fiscal 1955 budget request for public 
works was $303,225, but because considerable damage was done by 2 
typhoons it was necessary to draw on emergency funds for the addi- 
tional expenditures. 

PRANSPORTATION 


The trust territory with its 96 inhabited islands or island groups 
strewn over an ocean area the size of the United States presents severe 
transportation problems. It appears evident that the advancement 
of the Micronesians is to a great extent dependent upon the existence 
of an adequate transportation system, capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments of administration and trade, while at the same time operating 
at a cost which is not disproportionate to the territory’s economy. At 
present, roughly one-fourth of the total trust territory budget (about 
$1,425,000) is expended for air and surface transportation services. 

Air transportation between Guam and the district centers except 
Saipan is provided by Trans-Ocean Airlines, a commercial company 
which operates 3 Albatross SA-16 amphibious 2-motored planes, 
each carrying 15 passengers, plus mail, baggage, and freight, on a 
contract which calls for the payment of $1.44 per mile operating with 
a minimum guaranty of 22,500 miles per month to be flown. Weekly 
schedules are maintained from Guam to Ponape, Truk, Yap, and 
KKoror, and to magne once a fortnight. Rota is serviced as oce an n 
demands. The Navy provides several scheduled flights weekly be- 
tween Guam and Saipan-Tinian. Majuro, Truk, Saipan, Tinian, and 
Rota have landing strips, while amphibious landings are necessary 
at Ebeye, Ponape, Yap, Koror, and all unscheduled stops. Passen- 
gers traveling on official business are transported at Government ex- 
pense, while others are charged 12 cents a mile. Missionaries pay 6 
cents a mile. 

Surface transportation in the trust territory is provided by the 
Pacific Micronesian Lines, Inc., which operates under a Government 
contract which assures a cost-plus fixed profit. Passengers, freight, 
and mail are transported throughout the territory except the Saipan 
district, in the 2 AK’s (4,800 tons cargo capacity), 3 AKL’s (250 tons 
cargo capacity), 1 auxiliary schooner, and 3 small tugs. The AK’s 
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pick up copra, trochus, and passengers at district centers and deliver 

their cargoes to Guam, Japan, and the United States. On their 
return trip, they carry trade goods, fuel, and other merchandise 
for distribution from district centers. The AKL’s, which are ex- 
pensive to operate, and the schooner engage in intradistrict trade and 
transport field parties on periodic missions. The tugs are used for 
transferring cargoes from the AK’s and AKL’s to the docks. At 
Majuro, Koror, Saipan, and Tinian, the vessels can unload at the docks, 
whereas elsewhere the cargoes must be lightered in and out. This isa 
cumbersome operation and several days’ ‘del: ay is often encountered in 
effecting turnarounds. Channel dredging is very costly, and wharf 
construction of the type strong enough to withstand the storms of 
Micronesia is not economical in light of the limited tonnage involved. 
It seems likely that expensive harbor improvement can be justified only 
if copra exports can be increased concomitantly. 

For several years the trust territory has used the expensive facilities 
of the port of Guam asa port for tr ansferring its cargoes for shipment 
to and from Japan. Early in 1954 a surface transportation advisory 
committee, composed of three prominent Honolulu shipping executives, 
made an inspection trip to the trust territory to prepare recommenda- 
tions for improvements in the transportation system, which would 
include the ultimate elimination of Guam as a port of transshipment, 
and the disposal of the uneconomically operated AKL’s. 

Within the past year, arrangements have been made to use Majuro 
as a port of call for Pacific Far East oceangoing vessels. The first 
vessel lifted 1,000 tons of copra and transported it to Yokohama at 
a rate of about $6 per long ton lower than by shipment through Guam. 

Inasmuch as 40 or more percent of all the trust territory copra 
is produced in the Marshall Islands, it seems logical to use Majuro 
in preference to Guam. In addition, wages and handling costs are 
far less than on Guam, and the benefits therefrom accrue to the Mar- 
shallese instead of the Guamanians. It is anticipated that with com- 
mercial shipments being made direct from San Francisco to Majuro 
instead of to Guam, a saving of 1,600 miles and perhaps $25 per ton 
on incoming cargoes may be realized. 

Additional warehouse 2nd dock facilities are being constructed at 
Majuro to accommodate the larger vessels, but the expenditures for 
these purposes will be a sound investment. The Marshallese long- 
shoremen are excellent workers and take readily to handling loading 
equipment. With the wide fluctuations of the copra market, par- 
ticularly in Japan, where Indonesian and Filipino competition must 
be met, it is essential that shipping expenses be pared in order to 
obtain as favorable prices as possible for Micronesian harvests. 

During the past fiscal year, shipping revenues amounted to $900,000, 
while operating costs totaled $1,600,000. Tt is hoped that during the 
next fiscal year the costly operating AKT.’s can be eliminated by re- 

vising intradistrict logistic runs, and small schooners and Micronesian- 
owned vessels can be used more extensively. Encouragement. is 
given to Mic seni ans to equip their small ss ailing craft w ith auxiliar vy 
engines and to engage in intradistrict traffic. Surface transportation 
in the Saipan district is provided by the Navy in LSM-type vessels 
operating on regular schedules from Guam to Tinian, Saipan, 
Anatahan, Alamagan, Pagan, and Agrihan. 
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So long as cargoes are limited, the weather remains unpredictable, 
and the district administration staff members use these logistic ships 
for conducting administrative field trips, substantial subsidies for 
surface transportation will be required. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Due to the subsistence character of its economy, it is probable that 
for decades the trust territory will be largely dependent on the ad- 
ministering authority for the bulk of its financial support. The 
expenditures for fiscal 1956, excluding the Saipan district, are roughly 
$6,330,000, of which an estimated $1.3 30,000 will be collected from. 
local revenues. These local revenues include receipts from the public- 
works departments, for such items as rental of dwellings, sale of 
petroleum products, provision of utilities and radio facilities, trans- 
portation charges, internal revenues, trochus royalties, copra and 
phosphate processing taxes, rental of ‘land and fac ilities, fines, court, 
medical and dental fees, and scrap metal salvage sales. In addition 
to the above, the fiscal 1956 budget for the Saipan district cails for 
$820,000, of which $40,000 will be realized from local revenues. Ap- 
propriated funds are authorized by Congress and are subject to specific 
expenditures, whereas the High Commissioner has leeway in using 
local revenues. A copy of the fiscal 1956 budgets appears as 
appendix 11. 

There seems to be little possibility of increasing locally derived 
revenues within the foreseeable future. In fact, with the depletion 
of military scrap salvage, the loss of the 15 percent ad valorem tax by 
termination of phosphate processing in Angaur, and the liquidation of 
the Island Trading Co. as of December 31, 1954, three important 
sources of revenue will no longer be available. However, luxury 
taxes on cosmetics, liquor, and tobacco; transportation revenues pro- 
vided by the Pacific Micronesian Lines and the Trans-Ocean Airlines, 
both of which operate under contract for the Government on a fixed- 
cost-plus-profit basis; and the copra and trochus processing taxes may 
be expected to increase somewhat. 


TAX STRUCTURES AND PRACTICES 


The High Commissioner and the municipalities are the taxing 
authorities in the trust territory. Local governments levy and collect 
taxes and license fees in accordance with schedules approved by the 
district administrators. Such revenues are paid into the respective 
local treasuries for meeting budgetary requirements. Levies for local 
projects involving welfare requirements may be paid in labor in lieu 
of money. Business license fees are collected by the district admin- 
istrators on schedules approved by the High Commissioner. 

Trust territory government taxes include: (a) internal-revenue 
taxes, i. e., cigarettes, 1 cent per every 10 cigarettes; other tobacco, 20 
percent ad valorem; perfumery, cosmetics, and toiletries, 25 percent 
ad valorem; and (+) processing taxes of 15 percent on all articles 
manufactured or processed in the trust territory, except human food 
and copra. In the past, the Island Trading Co. paid the copra process- 
ing tax directly to the treasurer of the trust territor y. 
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There are no income, corporation, dividend, hut, land, or personal 
property taxes. Capitation taxes of varying rates are levied by most 
municipalities. In several districts, additional tobacco, beverage, 
copra, and trochus taxes are levied for local purposes. Municipal taxes 
are wholly administered by the municipalities, thus giving the is 
landers experience in self-government, and providing a degree of 
independence not otherwise possible if the program were administered 
for them. Bases and rates of local taxes vary from island to island, 
according to the amount of economic activity. There are no systems of 
exemptions or deductions. 

Although there are 10 or more commercial enterprises in the trust 
territory, 2 of which are owned by foreign nationals, none is paying 
taxes on its profits. For the past several years, a tax advisory commit- 
tee consisting of economists from Honolulu and the University of 
Hawaii has been considering the advisability of taxing these commer- 
cial ventures. The committee’s advice was to refrain from taxing 
the companies until they were on firm economic feoting. Now that 
their success is assured, consideration is being given to the kind of 
tax to be levied, and the method to be used in making collection. Re- 
gardless of the amount that can be collected from all trust territory 
taxes, not including municipal taxes, only a token share of the expenses 
of the administration can be realized. 


LAND PROBLEMS 


In such small islands as those of Micronesia, on which the inhabi- 
tants make their livelihoods primarily from the limited local re- 
sources, problems of land owne rship and use assume major importance. 


Even in pre-European times, the traditional types of property rights 
were by no means simple. During Spanish, German, and especially 
Japanese times, the land situation was additionally complicated by 
the superimposition of Western concepts of tenure and by the ahena- 
tion of large amounts of land to government and private holders. 
During the war, both Japanese and American forces took possession of 
additional land needed for essential military purposes. Extensive 
properties formerly held by the Japanese Government and its na- 
tionals are now in American hands and await legal disposition. The 
islanders, among themselves, too, have many outstanding disputes re- 
garding titles to the nonalienated lands, and the position is made worse 
because of the disappearance of the official records of prewar days for 
most areas. According to traditional property customs still observed 
in many of the islands, no land is without some title, and even seeming- 
ly unused land is subject to a variety of use rights, especially those 
regarding hunting and gathering. During the German period, the 
policy of the vovernment was to grant ownership titles for land 
actually in use, mostly coastal land, while unused land was vested 
in the community or district. Under the Japanese administration, 
this processs was greatly accelerated, and land to which no title existed 

as declared state domain, from which long-term leases were granted 

Japanese corporations or private indiv iduals. M: any Micronesian 
ain inants state that toward the end of the Japanese administra- 
tion, and especially during the war, land was purchased from the is 
landers under duress, and without adequate payment, and, in some 
instances, was reportedly alienated, without compensation, for mili- 
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tary and other purposes. Further complicating factors include the 
following: Japanese land records and survey markers were destroyed 
during and immediately following combat, additional private lands 
were acquired by the United States military government units for 
defense and administrative purposes, both during and subsequent to 
the occupation ; and, in certain areas, land was rendered unfit for cul- 
tivation as a result of construction of airstrips, fuel dumps, ware- 
housing units, and roadways. 

Under the administering authority, all land that was formerly public 
domain, and, pending adjudication of claims, all land that was 
formerly owned or controlled by Japanese interests, is held in custody 
by the High Commissioner to be used for the benefit of the people of 
the trust territory. Responsibility for determining title to fed: and 
for assessing claims for compensation lies with the land management 
officer, assisted by seven district land officers, whose functions are to 
make a cadastral survey on the basis of testimony that is difficult to 
obtain and often unreliable, and to render decisions in the face of 
conflicting claims. 

It has been ascertained that public domain amounts to roughly 380 of 
the total 658 square miles in the trust territory. This public domain 
consists largely of mountainous, forest-covered lands which the 
Micronesians have wisely refrained from exploiting, because those 
lands are watersheds, and the gradient is such that if the forests were 
cut, erosion would occur, and consequently, both their water and timber 
supplies would be diminished. They have therefore preferred to keep 
those lands in forests. ‘The High Commissioner actively recommends 
and practices reforestation, and encourages the inhabitants to settle on 
land which is open to agricultural production. In 1952, a land law 
was enacted which provides that the public domain shall be at the 
disposal of the High Commissioner, and reserved for the use of the 
Micronesians and their administration. The utilization and disposal 
of public domain is the responsibility of the land management iia 
who is advised by the district land board, the membership of which 
includes the district administrator and at least two islanders. Besides 
using public domain for the requirements of administration, such land 
may be leased or sold to islanders, or, in special circumstances, leased 
to nonindigenous persons, under conditions acceptable to the High 
Commissioner, wherein the interests of the people are served. Legal 
provision also exists for a homesteading program, whereby, subject to 
clearly defined conditions, landless citizens of the trust territory may 
obtain parcels of public domain for farming purposes, or developing 
village lots under a plan which enables them ultimately to acquire title 
of ownership. Some of the larger high islands, Ponape, Tinian, Rota, 
and Pagan, in particular, have areas open to homesteading, and claims 
are being established. Inasmuch as it is the low islands that are over- 
opulated and the high islands that are underpopulated and open to 
antsading, an entirely different adjustment must be made by the 
farmers in their new environment. Although the principle of home- 
steading appears to be sound, it may be difficult to implement in some 
islands where traditional concepts of land tenure are strongly 
adhered to. 

In certain cases, it has been possible to negotiate an exchange of lands 
from the public domain for the benefit of landowners whose former 
holdings have been taken over by the administration or made unpro- 
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ductive by military installations. On Saipan for example, prior to 
World War II, there were over 21,000 acres of arable land, of which 
only 14,000 are now available for agricultural use. Where the land 
formerly owned by the Saipanese cannot be returned to them, claimants 
are granted compensation in the form of equivalent areas of public 
domain. Originally, the lack of security of tenure created by re- 
vocable permits prevented the people from making permanent im- 
provements or planting slowly maturing crops. More recently, how- 
ever, the committee members were assured that confirmation of the 
exchanges was forthcoming, and that earlier fears were being allayed. 
(See appendix 12 for the procedure followed by the Office of Land 
Management in settling claims and establishing homesteading 
prs actices. ) 

Dur ing the past 10 years, substs antial progress has been made in un- 
snarling many of Micronesia’s land problems. To date, 1,476 claims 
have been file od of which several hundred have been determined. The 
present status of land claims reported to the committee is as follows: 


Districts 


Total land area_-__s juare miies 
Public land do 
Private land do 
Trust territory administrative 

area. - acres 
Future expected total annual 

rentals for trust territory ad- 

ministrative areas _ - 
Areas used by other government 

agencies _- acres. _| : 1.3 2 67. § 5 358. 2 
Future expected total annual | 

rentals for areas used by other | 

governmental agencies ; P $1, 550 | 2 $2,716 $4, 266 
Areas to be homesteaded: 

Square miles---- 36 | ( ’ 46 
Acres ” | 35,000 7 7,037 13, 137 

Number of claims filed for past | J | , 

Gosmnee ot se of late aeacaay ae . 300 | 3% 743 | 1,476 
Amount of clair , i iN , $39, O85 p1,029, 832.84 ‘ I$ , 068, 917. 80 
Claims for reti peat tend . 0 | ‘ 26 26 213 
Urban leases to Micronesians 375 ot 781 
Area leased. acres 225] & ‘ | 55 | 0 | 449 


1 Unknown. 

2 On Majuro Atoll. Other areas estimated at 3,0( 

3 Over $5,000. 

4 Not stated. : 

§ Total claims filed including use to July 1955. Potential claims until July 1955, $53,000, 
6 Claims filed to 1951. Known to be incomplete. 


Source: Report on trust territory land claims as of July 1, 1955, and inquiry from U. 8, Navy dated June 
13, 1955. 


YEN AND POSTAL SAVINGS CLAIMS 


Definite progress has been made in settling yen and postal savings 
claims of the Micronesians against the United States and Japan. 
When the United States occupied the islands in 1944 the inhabitants 
were ordered to surrender to the military government all Japanese 
currency, bonds, and postal savings they possessed. Each individual 
was reimbursed in American dollars for his first 1,000 yen, and was 
given a receipt for the remainder. 

Within the past 2 years funds have been allocated to settle all yen 
redemption claims. By June 30, 1955, upwards of $15,000 had been 
paid to Micronesians in full settlement of all yen claims received to 
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that time. Compensation for bonds and postal savings are definitely 
Japanese responsibilities and must be met by them. United States 
and Japan are negotiating procedures for meeting these obligations 
amounting to about 1 million yen. 

The committee members appreciate the difficulties and intricacies 
involved in the investigation of claims, but are pleased with the prog- 
ress being made in the settlements. They hope that all practical steps 
will be taken to hasten the settlement of cl: aims, and wherever possible, 
to grant permanent titles to the lands. 


VI. Soctan ADVANCEMENT 
(From Trusteeship Council Drafting Committee Report) 
LABOR 


Regular wage earners form only a small minority of the indigenous 
population. At the end of June 1954, the total number of indigenous 
workers was approximately 2,145 of whom approximately 1,250 (250 
less than in the previous per ot) were employed by the administration 
895 were engaged in business enterprises and work for the milit ry 

(including 281 engaged in private employment and missionary activi- 
ties), showing an increase of 368 over the number senaited the 
previous year. At its 16th session, the trusteeship council was in- 
formed that interests of workmen were safeguarded by labor laws and 

regulations and that the conventions of the International Labor Or- 
ganization had not yet been applied to the territory because they were 
mostly directed to conditions quite different from those prevailing in 
the territory. 
MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


The territorial government provides a medical and health service for 
which a total of $618,364 was expended in 1954 compared with $715,- 
951 in 1953. During the period under review, the administering 
authority reported that as recommended by the trusteeship council at 
its 14th session, continued efforts had been made toward the improve- 
ment of health conditions in the territory, evidenced by the decline of 
the disease rate and the rapidly increasing birthrate. Further im- 
provements and additions in medical facilities included the completion 
of a tuberculosis ward at Palau, the establishment of a hospital on 
Rota and the rehabilitation of the Yap hospital. Plans had also been 
prepared for additional semi-isolation centers for leprosy, and for the 
provision of new hospital facilities in all the districts with the excep- 
tion of the Marshall Islands. 

The Public Health Department continued to maintain a medical 
training program for Micronesians. During 1954, 30 students were 
studying medicine and dentistry at Suva, F iji; 4 medical graduates 
were receiving advanced training in Hawaii; 7 nurses gradu: ated from 
the Ponape Nursing School; and a sanitation school was opened for 

3 months at Truk. At its 16th session, the council was informed that 
as a result of this training program, the Public Health Department 
had found it possible to place greater responsibility upon Microne- 
sians in all its branches, thus permitting some reduction in its Ameri- 
can personnel. During the preceding year, 19 graduates from Suva, 
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7 graduate nurses from Ponape and a smaller number of sanitarians 
and laboratory technicians joined the staff. 

As regards the overall numerical strength of the medical staff, the 
council was also informed that the number of nonindigenous personnel 
decreased from 33 (including 11 physicians and 4 dentists) in 1953 to 
27 (including 11 physicians and 1 dentist) in 1954. The total indi- 
genous personnel was 302 (including 31 medical and dental practi- 
tioners and interns and 37 graduate nurses) in 1954 as compared with 
352 (including 25 medical and dental practitioners and 35 graduate 
nurses) in 1953. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


The bill of rights of the code of the trust territory safeguards re- 
ligious freedom. The code expressly exempts practitioners of in- 
digenous traditional healing arts which are usually connected with 
religious practices from its licensing restrictions on medical per- 
sonnel. 

The only indigenous religious movement is the Modeknegi of the 
Palau Islands in which several hundred persons are believed to par- 
ticipate although it is virtually impossible to receive accurate infor- 
mation concerning the movement or its leadership and membership. 
Modeknegi is a nativistic movement which appeared during the wan- 
ing years of the German administration. The essential preoccupation 
of the movement is with a sort of d: ay of reckoning when the foreigner 
will somehow mysteriously disappear and those persons who have 
avoided foreign vices and maintained Palauan customs will inherit 
the seats of power. Very little is known in detail about the ritual 
surrounding the movement other than that it contains elements of 
magic, divination and curative treatment. Because of its antiforeign 
(nonviolent) orientation, the movement was rigorously repressed dur- 
ing Japanese times, although it is reported to have flourished durin 
the closing years of World War II. Since that time its strength 
appears to have somewhat subsided. The government will not inter- 
fere with this faith so long as it does not infringe upon public order. 

The present church organization and activity in the trust territory 
‘an best be understood in terms of its historical development. Back 
of the work of present missions lies a long and complicated story of 
missionary endeavor which has played a role of major importance in 
shaping the life of the Micronesians today. 

Both Protestant and Catholic missions are very active in the trust 
territory. Among the orders and denominations engaged in spirit- 
ual and educational pursuits are the Jesuit Fathers, ¢ ‘apuchin Fathers, 
Maryknoll Sisters, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congr egationalists), Liebenzeller Mission (Lutherans), the 
Seventh-day Adventists and the Baptists. 

The Roman Catholic mission dates back to 1596 in the Marianas 
when the first Spanish priests arrived on the islands but systematic 
activity started with the missionary expedition of the Jesuit, Father 
Sanvitores, in 1688. In 1886 Spanish priests began work in Y ap and 
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Palau and a year later ney arrived in Ponape. It was not until 1911 
and 1912 that German Capuchins began work in the Mortlocks and 
Truk. In the Marshalls, German Jesuit missionaries started work in 
1899 but secured only a small following until after World War II. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ar- 
rived in Kusaie, Ponape, and the Marshalls in 1852 and in the Truk 
Atoll in 1873. Relatively few alien workers were sent, thus local mis- 
sion activities devolved mainly upon trained island personnel. The 
German Liebenzeller mission undertook its program early in the 
present century in Ponape and Truk but its missionaries w = expelled 
when the Japanese took over the islands during World War I. About 
1927 the Japanese permitted the return of the German Lutheran mis- 
sionaries and they have been active in Truk, Palau, and to a minor 
degree in Yap since that time. At present their work is integrated 
with that of the American Board. 

During the latter portion of the Japanese regime, the Seventh-day 
Adventists and the Baptists began work in the islands and tod: ay each 
has a single mission, the Adventists in Palau and the Baptists in Sai- 
pan with an annex on Tinian. 

Statistics indicating the numerical strengths of the several denomi- 
nations and orders are not available, but a large majority of the 62,000 
Micronesians are adherents of the Christian faith. It is probable 
that the Protestants and Catholics have about equal numbers. The 
headquarters of the American Board are located on Dublon Island in 
the Truk district and the residence of the vicar apostolic of the Jesuit 
Order is on Moen Island in the Truk District. The Capuchin and 
Baptist missions on Saipan and Tinian are affiliated with those on 
Guam. The Adventist headquarters are on Koror. 


Missionaries in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


, - ‘ 
| 
Roman American Seventh-day | 


Nationality Catholic Board Adventist 


Baptist 


United States __ 

Spanish 

German 

Brazilian ; Wudieadte 
i a es 
Micronesian 


cS ctetuns 





Catholic and Protestant churches and schools are e free of 2 any regula- 
tions by the administration except in regard to curriculum standards. 
The Bill of Rights prohibits the use of public money to support 
religious institutions or personnel. The only restriction against the 
establishment of mission stations by religious bodies not “presently 
operating in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is that they 
must have the necessary means of support and accommodations. 
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Missionary societies are chartered to engage in educational work 
in the trust territory as follows: 


Number of— 
Name of missionary societies aoe nore —_ Denomination 


Schools | Students 


Palau district: 
Liebenzell Mission : Seabee 33 | Lutheran. 
Maryknoll Sisters 4 . : 223 | Catholic. 
Jesuit Fathers -_-_- Do. 
Seventh-day Adventist Church_-- 3 Seventh-day Advent- 
| ist. 
Yap district: 
Maryknoll Sisters ic Sdsinebaswnben 5 Catholic. 
Society of Jesus__- er: Do. 
Truk district: 
Sisters of Mercy- --- ae : r f 37 Do. 
Society of Jesus ‘ Do. 
American Board of Foreign Missions- 7 3 Protestant. 
Ponape district: 
Society of Jesus j 509 | Catholic. 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions : 7 Protestant. 
Marshalls district: | 
Society of Jesus ; 151 | Catholic 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 11¢ Protestant. 
Rota: None reported. 
Saipan district: 
Sisters of Mercy (Saipan) --_- shoe Catholic. 
Capuchin (Tinian) - -- : : Do. 


Total- 


VII. EpucatioNaL ADVANCEMENT 


(From Trusteeship Council Drafting Committee Report) 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The main educational objectives of the administering authority are 
to provide every child with 6 years of elementary schooling, to enable 
selected students to proceed to secondary education and to encourage 
the Micronesians in every way possible to assume themselves the re- 
sponsibility for education. To accomplish these objectives a free pub- 
lic school system has been established which is supported jointly by 
the administration and, at the primary level, by the municipalities. 
There is also a small number (23) of nonsubsidized mission schools 
which supplement the public school system. The administering au- 
thority further states that its policy is to adapt the curricula of the 
schools to the various local cultures and needs of the indigenous 
communities. 

Steady progress was reported in 1954 in the overall provision of the 
educational services. The number of pupils attending schools of all 
kinds within the territory increased from 8,942 on June 30, 1953, to 
9,219 (including 1,106 from the Saipan district) on June 30, 195 4, 
Of the total of 9,219, 9,098 were enrolled in 178 elementary and inter- 
mediate schools, indicating an increase of 281 pupils and 3 elementary 
schools and a decrease of 1 intermediate school. At the Pacific Islands 
Central School, which was organized in order to bring selected stu- 
dents up to a standard roughly comparable with th: at of a senior 
secondary school, there were 121 students, or 4 less than in the previous 
period. The total number of students receiving higher education 
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outside the territory was 200, of whom 36 held government scholar- 
ships and 60 held other schols arships, representing an increase of 
over the number reported in 1953. Between July 1954 and June 30, 
1955, the enrollment of pupils in all districts rose from 9,219 to 9,585, 
and a total of 173 students were studying overseas. During the same 
period 20 local communities either constructed new elementary school 
buildings or made additions to old buildings. 

Public expenditure on education in 1954 totaled $386,816 compared 
with $435,440 in 1953. Expenditure in 1954 by municipalities for 
public elementary schools amounted to $86,001. Commenting on a 
recommendation of the Council at its 14th session that subsidies 
should be granted to municipalities for the construction or improve- 
ment of school facilities, the administering authority stated that its 
policy was to develop further understanding and acceptance of respon- 
sibility for support of public services needed and desired in any 
community. Some achievement in this regard was evident in the 
construction. of additional new schools, construction of new facilities 
at established schools, and repair and improvement of other existing 
buildings and facilities. Further improvement was, of course, desired 
and encouraged in many communities. The territorial government 
continued to encourage the use of satisfactory local materials and 
‘construction through community organization of volunteer labor 
rather than the unnecessary use of costly imported construction mate- 
rials, and programs of taxation or other financing to accomplish con- 
struction. Some subsidization in the form of necessary materials, 
transportation services, and technical assistance was given to com- 
munities realizing their needs and attempting to meet them. In some 
instances, the administering authority stated, larger direct subsidies 
might well be a deterrent to sound community development where 
needs, understanding and desires of the people concerned had not yet 
developed to the extent that resources available were used for self- help. 


TEACHER STATISTICS 


The staff of the Department of Education totaled 95 on June 30, 
1954, as compared with 127 on June 30, 1953, showing a reduction of 
11 posts held by nonindigenous and 21 posts by indigenous personnel. 
Between July and Dec ember 1954 the number of Micronesians in the 
administrative and advisory positions increased from 63 to 76, includ- 
ing 3 important positions filled by them for the first time. 

In 1954 the number of indigenous teachers in public schools rose 
from 316 (including 275 element: ary teachers) to 323 (including 285 
elementary teachers) of whom 227 were noncertificated teachers. Dur- 
ing the period under review, it was reported that the administration 
had continued its efforts to improve the quality of teachers by pro- 
viding summer education courses, refresher training and inservice 
assistance, as well as by establishing minimum qualifications for ele- 
mentary teachers in two districts. 

The problem of providing adequate incentives to teachers had been 
referred to by the Council at its 14th session, when it recommended 
that the administering authority review the salaries of indigenous 
teachers. At its 16th session, the Council was informed that during 
1954, steps had been taken to raise the status and salaries of teachers. 
In some districts local tax measures had been adopted which would 
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permit. increased Micronesian support of public education programs 
including the payment of teachers’ salaries. Ponape District advisers 
had recommended and estimated that a minimum salary increase for 
teachers of 25 percent might be granted. It was anticipated that all 
districts would develop the means to make comparable increases. 


VIII. Rora anp Its ADMINISTRATION 


When the administration of the northern Mariana Islands was 
transferred to the Department of Defense from the Department of the 
Interior by Executive Orders 10408 and 10470 dated November 10, 
1952, and July 17, 1953, respectively, Rota Island was excluded. Thus 
the Department of the Interior retained its administrative responsi- 
bility for Rota although geographically, culturally, and linguistically 
it is a part of the Mariana Islands. It is not clear why the adminis- 
tration of Rota was not included with the remainder of the Marianas 
since it could be supervised easily and effectively by the naval admin- 
istrator on Saipan. 

On March 10, 1955, the Acting High Commissioner, under authori- 
zation of the Secretary of the Interior, officially designated Rota as 
the sixth district under his administration. Henceforth, the trust 
territory will have 7 instead of 6 district administration headquarters. 
Until it became a separate district, Rota presented special problems 
of administration because of its isolation from any district headquar- 
ters. Accordingly, steps were taken to institute a community devel- 
opment program which would meet the needs of the Rotanese through 
the cooperative efforts of the islanders and the Office of the High 
Commissioner. (See appendix 1 for recent report on Rota.) 

Rota is a small voleanic island with an area of 30 square miles and is 

located about 40 miles north of Guam and about 85 miles south of 
Saipan. Its present population of 847, with few exceptions, is com- 
posed of Chamorros who are kinfolk to the Guamanians and Saipan- 
ese. At the time of the committee members’ visit to Rota the only 
non-Micronesian officials on Rota were Mr. Claire Young, community 
development officer, and Dr. Eugene Melinkoff, who is in charge of 
public health activities. Mr. Young is a trained agriculturalist of 
long standing in the trust territory and Guam, and appears to be an 
ideal person for this position. He is married to a Chamorro lady, 
speaks her language, and is respected and well liked by most of the 
Rotanese. 

Among the commendable features of Rota’s community develop- 
ment program is the 12-acre demonstration farm at Sinapana, about 
12 miles from Songsong, the leading village on the island. The 
present occupant of the demonstration farm has the property under a 
revocable permit. Under the supervision of Mr. Young, scientific 
farming methods and cost-accounting records are kept. The land has 
been cleared and seeded to melons, bananas, corn, castor beans, peppers, 
and a number of other vegetables. Additional acreage is being cleared 
and a model home has been built. Mr. Young has provided much 
equipment, including three tractors, a plow, a disk harrow, and a 
sprayer, at no charge to the project. 

The objective of the present program is to raise the economy of the 
Island to a point where the Rotanese can support themselves and their 
administration. The possibility of achieving this is reasonably good. 
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There is an adequate supply of fertile and arable land. There is usu- 
ally a year-round growing season, a sufficient labor force and a 
certain market for agricultural produce on Guam. Formerly Rota 
supported some 5,000 Japanese, Okinawans, and Koreans as well 
as its indigenous population of 700 through its production and milling 
of sugarcane, truck gardening, and phosphate mining. 

Projects proposed by the Rotanese are thoroughly discussed in the 
elected community council before they are recommended to the High 
Commissioner who gives all possible assistance to feasible undertak- 
ings. Among these projects are those embracing snail eradication, 
coconut propagation, compost treatment for making fertilizer for 
local use and possible sale on Guam, and several pig and poultry 
projects. 

A homesteading program is desirable, and when land and claims 
authorities complete their surveys a sizable number of Rotanese farm- 
ers will ntobabty file homestead claims. Rota’s future plans include 
a marketing cooperative which will have a marketing master ap- 
pointed by the community council. Thus the responsibility for 
accepting, handling, and marketing produce will be centralized in one 
person who will make necessary contacts with Guamanian purchasers. 

During former periods of administration since 1945 the Rotanese 
had developed at various times a thriving vegetable growing indus- 
try, so the groundwork for the present development program had 
been laid although it seemingly progressed only when under the 
direct supervision of an American official. Apparently the need for 
and desirability of such a program was superimposed on the Rotanese 
under the impact of foreign influences and did not spring from the 
members of the community itself. Thus the program waxed and 
waned with the enthusiasm of the American supervisors. Like many 
other Micronesians, the Rotanese are conservative and slow to accept 
new techniques unless the need for them stems from the local society. 
Unfortunately the Rotanese learned little about scientific agriculture 
from the Japanese, so they have only 10 years experience upon which 
to draw. Within the past 3 years they have become willing to accept 
new methods of cultivation, fertilization, and marketing, and thus 
the future appears bright to them, especially if Mr. and Mrs. Young 
remain on Rota. 
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APPENDIX 1 
{Micronesian Monthly, April-May 1955, Agana, Guam] 


ISLAND OF ROTA NOW FULL-FLEDGED TRUST 
TERRITORY DISTRICT 


(By Alfred M. Hurt (Executive Officer) ) 


Rota has moved out of its island community status and is now a full-fledged 
district. Authorization for the change was signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior on February 11, and Executive Order No. 51, dated March 10, officially 
made the single island trust territory’s sixth district. There were many rea- 
sons for the Secretary’s action. Chiefly, being a separate island with a small 
population, Rota had presented special problems of administration and legis- 
lation. 

Under the new order, the headquarters office at Guam will continue to provide 
the island with the services of a district staff in technical and operational 
fields. Mr. Claire Young, former community officer, will have the responsibility 
of a full-time agriculturist. 

The American staff now includes the newly appointed acting district ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Edward Kobayashi, Dr. Eugene Melnikoff, district physician, 
and two public works snappers recently employed to supervise the native pub- 
lic works maintenance and harbor development crews, and approximately 15 
Micronesians who will work on a new hospital and other buildings. The Micro- 
nesian staff now totals 27: 4 in public-works maintenance, 6 in harbor develop- 
ment, 2 in education, 4 in public health, 2 in administration, 6 in agricultural 
development, and 3 in the constabulary. 

Located less than 50 miles from Guam, Rota has many natural advantages 
which are not common to the other islands in the trust territory. Its climate 
and soils are adapted to abundant production of varied types of agricultural 
products, including poultry and livestock. Aiding the Rotanese in the develop- 
ment of these natural resources and establishing commercial outlets for the 
produce as a means of raising the living standards of their people is one of the 
principal goals of the trust territory’s operations on the island. 

Proportionately, more money has been spent on Rota during this fiscal year 
in terms of the island’s population than on any other district in the trust ter- 
ritory. This is because the Rotanese have been consistently bypassed during 
previous administrations as compared to other major island populations remote 
from district centers. Public health, public works, educational and agricul- 
tural development programs had been permitted to dwindle to the point where 
almost nothing was left. It has been necessary to reconstruct and repair build- 
ings, harbor facilities and the hospital, and to bring in rolling stock and equip- 
ment to permit this work to go forward. 

It is not intended that the residents of Rota shall have a proportionately 
larger share of the program dollars available to the trust territory government 
beyond the next fiscal year. The end of fiscal year 1956 should see the success- 
ful conclusion of the harbor development program, the reconstruction of the 
water system, the erection of a new hospital, and a new house for the resident. 
physician, plus improvements to other buildings as required. If the proposed 
vegetable-production program for the Guam market develops according to plan, 
it should be possible for the residents of Rota to pay in large measure the cost 
of Government administration there. 

In the past 6 weeks, under the general direction of Mr. Kan Akatani, a great 
deal has been accomplished in the field of land claims—delineating lands which 
belong to the Government and those which are under private ownership. Much 
work still lies ahead in identifying individual land parcels and in laying out 
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a homesteading program in several different areas where the type of agricultural 
practice will vary with the soil, altitude, and the water supply. Mr. Young 
looks toward the development of economic units by which a family could grow 
sufficient food for its own subsistence and have a surplus to market. He is 
presently engaged in an agricultural demonstration project on a 10-acre plot in 
the Talaghaya area reestablishing ancient Chamorro contours on land which 
before Spanish times was used in the production of rice, and on which the 
Japanese produced sugarcane. 

There are approximately 200 acres of arable land in this general area which 
can be served by an irrigation system supplied with water from a series of 
springs which flow down Rota’s high cliffs in relative constancy even through- 
out the dry season. In reclearing and contouring land in the Talaghaya area, 
Mr. Young is using equipment which will later be employed in the cultivation of 
both subsistence and row crops. The 10-acre plot upon which he is now working 
will be used as a demonstration area so that the islanders may learn approved 
agricultural practices which will lead to larger yields and far better crops. 

One of the chief construction projects blueprinted for the new district is a 12- 
bed hospital consisting of 4 wards, an isolation room, an operating room, office, 
and examination room for the doctor, a dental office, and 3 miscellaneous work- 
rooms. Work on the structure will begin as soon as the land-clearing program 
is complete. 

Rota’s headaches in the past include a lack of response of the people in the 
community development project. Although a great deal of progress can be 
reported in the last 2 years of activity, development of community action, by the 
Rotanese themselves in identifying the economic, social, and material problems 
of the island has been disappointing. In a measure this is understandable. 
After many years of neglect, the inhabitants are overly inclined toward accept- 
ing Government contributions and services without a corresponding effort on 
their part to contribute a fair share of reciprocal effort. Further investigation 
concerning the mores of the people is needed to determine the course of action 
best designed to make the community aware of its own responsibility in solving 
its problem. 

Attention during the next year will be focused on community action. A 
farmers’ producing and marketing association is now being developed whose 
function will be to market through a chosen agent in Guam fresh fruits and 
vegetables to both military and commercial outlets. Since the farmers of Rota 
have little or no experience with modern agricultural and business practices, 
including those of packaging, grading, and marketing agricultural produce, this 
is an ambitious undertaking which can develop only as fast as the people them- 
selves are willing to learn and can be taught the new techniques involved. 

The transporting of produce has been another headache. The trust terri- 
tory hopes to lick it by having the motor vessel Hope make regular calls at 
Rota 3 times a month en route to Saipan and 3 on return to take the place 
of the motor vessel Rota, which was lost in January. In addition, Tomas and 
Fidel Mendiola, Rotanese merchants, have launched the motorboat San Jose, 
a converted tug with a hauling capacity of 13 net tons and 15 passengers, and 
the motor vessel Venus is being reconditioned by its owners and should be in 
service in the near future, 

In spite of the magnitude of problems involved in improving the living stand- 
ards of the people on Rota, the prospects are bright if this administration per- 
severes—as it intends to do—in carrying out its present program. There exists 
here a unique opportunity for major improvements which will greatly benefit 
the Rotanese if the human equation can be solved and the correct techniques 
of community development applied. 


APPENDIX 2 
[United States Mission to the United Nations, press release No. 2169, June 14, 1955] 


OPENING STATEMENT TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL BY THE 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, HON. DELMAS H. 
NUCKER, ACTING HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
It is a privilege to appear before you as the special representative of the 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to report the principal events marking the 
progress of our administration since July 1, 1954. I shall try to discuss these 
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events briefly and comprehensively. Their details and relevant statistics will be 
presented during the question period to the extent they are called for by specific 
inquiries. It is my hope that through this meeting you may appraise the prog- 
ress we have made and I, in turn, may receive the benefits of the views and rec- 
ommendations of this Council. 

This is the first time I have served in the capacity of reporter to you. On 
August 16 of last year I was appointed Deputy High Commissioner of the trust 
territory, and since the resignation of Mr. Midkiff on September 1, I have 
served also in the higher role of Acting High Commissioner. These dual re- 
sponsibilities have caused me to make, during the past 9 months, 3 complete 
tours through the territory and 8 trips, prior to the present, to Washington. 
While time consuming, they have enabled me on the one hand to comprehend 
more clearly district-level problems and needs, and on the other to perceive 
better our relationship to the other agencies with which we must work. My trips 
to the districts also enable me to attest to several peculiar difficulties which 
confront the administration of the trust territory. Chief among these are the 
great expanses over which the territory extends, its small scattered land area, 
its meager natural resources, the diversity of its institutions and languages, 
and the general simplicity of its cultural background. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Most important among the events of general administrative significance was 
the removal of headquarters from Honolulu to Guam on September 29, 1954. 
This move brought our headquarters into a more central position from the 
point of view of the seven districts of the trust territory. It has resulted in 
improved radio communication, more frequent staff visits to the field, and a 
greater number of district personnel visits to headquarters. These have made 
possible an increased interchange of ideas and views among our staff. 

A second administrative change was the establishment of Rota as the seventh 
district of the territory on March 10 of this year. This action removed Rota 
from the anomalous position it had previously occupied as neither district nor 
district part, and permits the supervision of its activities on the same basis as 
with the rest of the territory. 

In numbers, our permanent personnel remains substantially the same as last 
year. The slight increase in our total staff—American from about 215 to 250 
and Micronesian from about 1,260 to 1,475—is primarily the result of our inten- 
sified construction program. Hence it consists largely of temporary personnel 
additions. 

ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT 


Several important events with fundamental economic implications occurred 
during the past year. Foremost among these was the December 31 liquidation 
of the Island Trading Co. Though this Government-sponsored company contrib- 
uted greatly to the economic development of the territory to its very last, careful 
advance planning prevented its liquidation from creating an economic vacuum. 
The Micronesian-owned, limited stock companies were strengthened in each 
district so that they could adequately purchase and collect the copra in the field. 
A contract was entered into with a private firm under which it took over the 
marketing of copra for the entire territory under the jurisdiction of the Copra 
Stabilization Board. The terms under which this firm operates are as favorable 
to the Micronesians as those previously offered by the Island Trading Co. 
The sale of trade commodities to the Micronesians, a service formerly per- 
formed by the Trading Co., has also been assumed with highly encouraging suc- 
cess by the local trading companies. 

In the second place, it has been decided to establish Majuro, the Marshalls 
district center, as a world port for the entire trust territory and to provide there 
the various facilities required. As such a port, it is to function as the general 
copra shipping center for the trust territory. This plan was put into effect 
in mid-October of last year when the first strictly commercial ship called at 
Majuro and took aboard 1,000 metric tons of copra for Japanese discharge. Since 
‘then 4 other ships have made this port of call. The establishment of this impor- 
tant shipping point in the Marshall Islands, while dictated by other considera- 
tions, serves to aid the economy of the Marshalls, which is particularly in need 
of help, and hence to reduce the dependency of these islands on outside assist- 
ance. Moreover, the lower freight rates which have resulted constitute a direct 
benefit to the producers, 
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Thirdly, the past year has marked the concluding phase of the Phosphate 
Mining Co.’s operation on Angaur in the Palaus. All mining has now ceased and 
efforts are concentrated in backfilling, as I myself observed during my visit to 
the island in May. The contract of this Japanese-owned and directed company 
will terminate on June 30; it is our opinion that the limit to which productive 
agricultural land can safely be mined and therefore removed from crop produc- 
tion has now been reached. 

Indicative, too, of our gradual progress in the economic sphere are three ad- 
ditional facts. First, copra production again increased during the past year. 
Whereas only 10,214 short tons were marketed in the preceding fiscal year, in 
the present fiscal year an estimated 12,120 short tons will be sold, an increase of 
almost 20 percent. The marketing of this copra crop will result in a revenue of 
approximately $1,190,000. Secondly, trochus production increased fourfold, from 
102 short tons in 1953 to 449 short tons in 1954, and the income derived from its 
sale soared from $18,489 to $151,310. Third, during this fiscal year handicraft 
items will produce a revenue of approximately $40,000, a sum twice that realized 
in calendar year 1953. 

AGRICULTURE 


During the past year, major moves have been made to strengthen the agricul- 
tural program. The funds allotted to it have been materially increased. The 
agriculturists authorized for each district have been increased to two, one to 
direct the agricultural center and one to function as an extension agent. In 
order to develop our cash crops as well as the subsistence crops, two experts have 
just been added to the staff; they will assume charge of our coconut improve- 
ment program and will supervise our fishery and trochus-harvesting programs. 

In the Marshalls, the pressure of the population upon the land is greatest, 
the crop capabilities of the soil are most limited, and the presence of displaced 
island groups creates special problems. There during the past year agriculture 
has received particular attention. Perhaps our most important action, from an 
agricultural point of view, has been the establishment of the Jaluit project. 
This project will improve the subsistence and cash crops most suited to the 
Marshallese soil and climate, will develop superior cultivation practices, and will 
disseminate these improved plants and agricultural practices through the atolls 
of the district. 

In each district we are creating an agricultural center, consisting of nurseries 
and experimental plots, livestock and poultry breeding facilities, and laboratories 
and offices. Experimental plantings of cacao continue to be expanded in Yap, 
Ponape, and Palau. An agricultural extension service is being organized to 
offer Micronesians technical advice on cultivation practices, to aid in the procur- 
ing of their needed agricultural supplies, and to help market their crops. A 
broad agricultural education program, now being designed, will bring important 
information on cultivation techniques and conservation methods to both youth 
and adult groups. 

The Metalanim Plantation was placed on a self-sustaining basis on July 1, 1954. 
The operation is sustained by the proceeds of its copra production. It continues 
to experiment in coconut and cacao cultivation and the breeding of cattle and 
swine. The results of these experiments and, to some extent, the actual im- 
proved plant and animal stock are made available to the Micronesians. 

Our rhinoceros beetle eradication program continues to receive attention. 
It is being concentrated in the Palaus where the ravages of this insect were 
most severe. Although the pest is still not eliminated, gradual progress in its 
contro] and extermination is being made, and new plantings of coconut trees 
are now being started in pest-free areas. 

Finally our agricultural program has as one of its goals the improvement of 
the quality of the present Micronesian animal and plant strains. With this 
idea in mind, swine, poultry, and seeds of commercial and subsistence crops 
have been imported and distributed in the several districts. Similar distributions 
have also been made from the improved stock of our own agriculture department. 


LAND RESETTLEMENT 


A homesteading program has been inaugurated to augment the economic re- 
sources of the Micronesians and to alleviate the economic and social pressures 
resulting from overpopulation. Under this program plots of cultivable govern- 
ment land are being placed in the hands of needy Micronesians. On Ponape, 
settlers from the densely populated islands of Pingelap and Kapingamarangi 
are already homesteading several thousand acres of excellent land, most of 
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which is planted to mature coconut trees. The Micronesian settlers themselves 
shoulder the chief burdens incident to their establishment in their new home. 
However, they are being aided during their period of adjustment by their stay- 
at-home coislanders, and, primarily in transportation and initial financing, by 
the trust territory administration. 

In the Palaus, the municipality of Peleliu has started a 400-acre coconut 
plantation under provisions of the homesteading program. 

During the ensuing months the homesteading program will move forward with 
the settling of additional families from Pingelap and Kapingamarangi on Po- 
nape. Homesteaders from other overcrowded areas will also be placed on pro- 
ductive plots on Ponape and Rota, and in the Palaus, and to a lesser extent in 
Truk and the Marshalls. 

On Rota, Songsong Village, the only true community on the island, has been 
surveyed preliminary to the formal assigning of the village lots to their present 
occupants. Also on this island the boundaries between public and private lands 
are now being mapped so that a broad homesteading program may be inaugu- 
rated. Such a program will mean much to the Rotanese, for 80 percent of the 
land falls within the public domain. In the Palaus approximately 300 acres 
have been made available for home sites and garden plots and are scheduled to 
be homesteaded by those families who currently possess them under lease. 

The administrative areas required for each of our seven districts have either 
been determined or are now being delineated by cadastral surveys. As a result 
these areas in the Marshalls, Ponape, Truk, and Palau will be reduced in size 
and the released land will be returned to the Micronesians. 


CLAIM SETTLEMENT 


Definite progress is being made in the direction of settling the several classes 
of claims held by the Micronesians against the United States. 

All property loss claims of the Rongelapese and Utirikese resulting from the 
unfortunate fallout of March 1 of last year have now been settled. Several 
months prior to settlement meetings were held and notices posted to insure that 
each person fully understands his rights. Many discussions were held with 
the leaders. The attitude of the Rongelapese and Utirikese people was very 
fair. They took into consideration only actual ‘out-of-pocket losses.’”’ They gave 
the administration full credit for past help given. These claims amounted to 
$6,869.80. No personal injury claims were submitted by members of these two 
groups. 

Funds have now been allocated to settle all yen redemption claims and wide 
publicity has been given to the program throughout the territory. By the end 
of April of this year a total of almost $14,000 had been paid to Micronesians 
in full settlement of all yen claims received to that time. It is believed that 
this redemption program is now virtually completed. 

Work leading toward the settlement of our outstanding land claims has con- 
tinued with additional impetus, with the establishment of new land-transfer 
boards on Rota and in the Marshalls. These important boards, which exercise 
general advisory responsibility with regard to land matters, are now functioning 
in all districts. The land claims staff has been strengthened by the addition 
of new employees, both American and Micronesian. As a result, it has been 
able to make more rapid progress in cadastral surveying, in determining land 
ownership, and in supporting the homesteading program. 

The United States Government and certain of its agencies continue to find it 
necessary to make use of some land privately owned by Micronesians. <A care- 
ful study of the just claims for compensation of these territory citizens has 
been completed. Much thought has been given to the question of the compensa- 
tion arrangements most appropriate to the situation. Now at last we should be 
in a position to effect claim settlements in the near future. 


EDUCATION 


The education of the Micronesians for their more effective participation in 
their developing society is regarded as one of the primary responsibilities of our 
administration. 

As with our other departments, both Micronesians and Americans comprise 
the personnel of the @¢ducation department. During the past year three im- 
portant positions were taken over by Micronesians for the first time. These 
were the position of educational administrator in the Marshalls, which is occu- 
pied by Mr. Dwight Heine, who appeared before you last year as the spokes- 
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man for the Marshallese, that of supervisor of teacher education in the Mar- 
shalls, and that of principal of the intermediate school at Palau. Other admin- 
istrative and advisory positions are also coming to be held increasingly by 
Micronesians. The number of Micronesians in these positions increased last year 
from 68 to 75, a favorable change of 19 percent. 

The increase in our Micronesian staff is making it possible for our American 
educational personnel to devote less time to student teaching duties and more 
to teacher aid and training. In Ponape the entire American staff is now chiefly 
concerned with the improvement of education in the off-island and more rural 
communities, sometimes spending months living in the villages themselves so 
that they can become familiar with the local cultural patterns and the teachers’ 
problems. 

According to preliminary estimates, our student enrollment has climbed dur- 
ing the past year from 8,113 students to 8,438 students, an increase of about 
4 percent. Moreover the number of Micronesian students who have sought 
education outside the territory in this period has risen to 173, a gain of 31 percent 
over the preceding year. 

To improve education at the elementary level, minimum qualifications have 
now been established for elementary teachers in two districts. All elementary 
schoolteachers are now being paid by their local communities. Boards of edu- 
‘ation have been organized in Palau and Truk during the past year to match 
the boards and councils already functioning in other areas. These boards and 
councils are already giving important guidance to the education administrators 
on special educational needs and desires of the people of their communities. 

During the year, 20 new elementary school buildings or additions to old build- 
ing have been constructed. These have been built by the local communities in 
accordance with our considered policy of encouraging the Micronesians to 
develop self-sufficiency to the maximum extent possible. 

A territorywide health education program, in which both the education and 
the public health departments cooperate, is being developed. The elements of 
hygiene and public health are being brought to communities through extension 
programs and are being emphasized in all school curricula. A school garden 
program has been instituted with the aid of our agricultural department in 
each of our intermediate schools and at Pacific Island Central School at Truk. 
This is designed to afford the students an opportunity to learn the fundamentals 
of agricultural science and to gain practical experience in cultivation procedures. 
It also allows the students to contribute materially to their own maintenance, 
since the food is served at their table. This program likewise is in line with 
our basic aim of encouraging the development of local self-reliance. 

Teaching aids, texts, and literature, adapted to the local environment and 
culture, continue to be prepared in English and in the languages of each district 
and to be published on our own presses. 

The Koror Community Center, an experiment in community education, con- 
tinues to make progress. It is gradually achieving the development of a com- 
munity consciousness by bringing together the dissident elements of Palauan 
society. Whereas the center had previously been sponsored by the South Pacific 
Commission, its support during the present fiscal year has come entirely from 
trust territory funds. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


The health of the Micronesians continues to receive our closest attention. 

The major illnesses of the territory remain tuberculosis and parasitic diseases 
of the gastrointestinal tract. However, through the wide application of new 
drugs, tuberculosis at last shows unmistakable signs of diminishing. The fre- 
quency of leprosy is also declining. Moreover, the application of the new curative 
techniques is shortening the treatment time of the disease. This and other 
factors are permitting us to move our leprous patients from Tinian, where they 
have been receiving treatment, to the more familiar surroundings of their home 
districts. There they will be given further medication in leproseria presently 
under construction. It is expected that all will be “home ” by June 30 of this 
year. Fortunately no epidemics of any sort occurred in the territory during the 
past year. 

As a result of our Micronesian training program, our public health depart- 
ment has found it possible to place greater responsibility upon Micronesians in 
all its branches, ranging from medical and nursing care to teaching and hospital 
administratjon. Seven medical internes and twelve dental internes, all nine- 
teen being graduates of the Central Medical School at Suva, as well as seven 
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graduate nurses from our Ponape Nursing School and a smaller number of sani- 
tarians and laboratory technicians joined the staff this year. These personnel 
changes have at the same time improved our health program by strengthening 
the Micronesian contribution to it and have allowed some reductions to be 
made in our American staff with consequent savings to the administration. 
Continued progress in this direction may be anticipated in the future. This 
is foreshadowed by our present medical training program: during the current 
year, for example, the number of medical graduates from Suva receiving post- 
graduate training in Hawaii has been increased from 2 to 4. 

The past year brought true hospital service to Rota for the first time; pre- 
viously only.dispensary care was provided the Rotanese. New hospital facilities 
are soon to be available in all districts but the Marshalls. With these new facili- 
ties and an increasing number of Micronesian practitioners, we are confident 
that our medical program will continue to progress in a satisfactory manner. 

Given the cultural background of Micronesia, the training of efficient local 
sanitation officers is a difficult task. Nonetheless, through our newly instituted 
formal program of sanitation education, a general improvement in health con- 
ditions can also be reported. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For the first time since the Department of the Interior assumed the responsi- 
bility of the trust territory administration, the United States Congress has 
appropriated funds for the specific purpose of constructing new facilities and 
undertaking the much-needed rehabilitation of present installations. A sum 
of $700,000 was made available for this purpose on July 1, 1954. Since that date 
we have been engaged energetically in getting the program under way. This 
year we have confined our activities to projects which are most sorely needed 
to aid the economy of the islands. These have included the construction of 
powerplants, warehouses, reefers, petroleum and water storage facilities, roads, 
and harbor and docking installations. These projects have been divided among 
all districts as need dictated. 

It is hoped that an additional $700,000 will be allocated to permit a continu- 
ation of the program this year. In the belief that this will be so, our present 
plans call for continuing our construction and rehabilitation activities through 
the coming year without interruption and at an accelerated pace. 

Our construction program, while impressive in its extent and comprehensive- 
ness, is closely geared to the local economy. It is being carried out under the di- 
rection of our own personnel, not by outside private contractors. Moreover, we 
are employing local Micronesians as workers. Through this employment policy 
the economic position of the Micronesians is being enhanced; for the wages paid 
them augment their purchasing power and raise their standard of living to that 
extent. 

COMMUNICATION 


Because of the enormous area over which the trust territory extends and its 
small and scattered land units, the problem of communication between and even 
within districts is one which is constantly before us. 

With regard to shipping, our present program looks toward the achievement 
of three goals. We desire first to place in the hands of established shipping 
firms the total responsibility of maintaining surface contact between the trust 
territory and the outside world. Secondly, we desire to have the Miecronesians 
themselves, in the name of local trading companies or as individuals, assume the 
task of providing intradistrict shipping to the largest extent possible. During 
the fiscal year the first two ships have been made available to the Micronesians 
to further this aim. So that they may increasingly assume this important 
function, we are now taking action to place additional ships under their owner- 
ship and control. Thirdly, it is our hope that we may limit the role of the 
administration in the area of shipping to the operation of interdistrict vessels. 
By the gradual attainment of the first two of our objectives, the third comes 
closer to our grasp. 

In the realm of air transportation the past year has seen us replace our 
amphibian PBY planes with more modern amphibian SA-16’s. These afford us 
larger passenger accommodations, cruise at greater speed, and possess safety 
features not present in our former equipment. 

Our radio communication system has been measurably strengthened during 
the past fiscal year. The broadcasting power of our established stations at the 
district centers has been increased. From our Guam headquarters, which is now 
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our main traffic station, we maintain voice contact with each of the districts. 
Moreover, new secondary stations have been constructed on several of the outer 
islands in the Truk and Marshalls Districts, and others are now being built in 
these districts and in Ponape district. We hope that by the close of fiscal year 
1956 all important population centers in the trust territory will have radio- 
telephone contact with their respective district centers. It is noteworthy, too, 
that Micronesians, trained by us in radio skills, are filling both maintenance and 
operating positions more and more, including even those with supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. 
DISPLACED MARSHALLESE 


The displaced Bikini people, now settled on Kili, have moved into the final 
phases of their economic and social adjustment to their new environment. Con- 
tinued aid, both material and directive, has been given them during this past 
year. The material assistance has included the importation of thousands of 
superior taro plants to improve their economic position and the installation of a 
voice-radio link which permits communication, through new facilities at Jaluit, 
with the district center at Majuro. Their social and political problems are 
receiving the closest attention of our Marshallese Kili project manager. His 
efforts are being rewarded by a constant lessening of their problems and the 
gradual emergence of a truly integrated community. Arrangements are cur- 
rently under way to purchase for the Kilians an auxiliary schooner which they 
will be competent to operate and by which they can maintain that outside contact 
so necessary for their economic and social progress. 

A recent extensive survey of the Eniwetok people now living on Ujelang in the 
western Marshalls indicates they have made great strides toward complete 
adaptation to their new island. Their needs are limited to that of improving 
their cultivated plants and domestic animals and to that of relieving their 
difficult logistic position. Specific steps are being taken to meet both of these 
needs. 

The Rongelapese continue to be temporarily settled in a specially constructed 
small village on the island of Ejit, where they will remain until the radioactivity 
on their home atoll has decayed sufficiently so as to be safe for residence. Since 
the March 1 test of 1954 a total of about $63,500 has been spent in caring for these 
people and the Utirikese, who, having been unharmed by the fallout, were 
repatriated in May 1954. The direct financial support which is being given the 
Rongelapese now amounts to $1,300 monthly. This sum provides for their sub- 
sistence and for compensation for their lost copra production as well as for 
incidental supplies necessary for their maintenance. I am happy to report that 
the periodic medical examinations given these Rongelap people, both by special 
medical teams and by our own Marshalls District physicians, continue to reveal 
that they are in fine health, and all of the skin lesions have healed. Frequent 
medical examinations indicate likewise that the health of the Utirikese remains 
excellent. 

GOVERN MENT 


In the area of native government the event of greatest significance since July 1 
of last year has been the granting of a formal charter to the Palau Congress. 
BY this act the congress was given a certain measure of legislative power and 
with it the responsibility of participating in the direction of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social development of their district. 

In each district, island councils or congresses have deliberated at some length 
during the year upon the various problems affecting their respective areas. Their 
deliberations and conclusions have greatly helped the district administration 
staffs in their program and policy planning. One of the foremost problems of 
general prevalence has been that of instituting a taxation program. This ques- 
tion has been met courageously by the enactment of tax legislation. During 
this fiscal year the Truk Congress has put into effect a 1-mill per pound saies 
tax on copra sold for export, and the Marshallese Congress an import tax of 1 
cent per 10 cigarettes. With its tax revenue each district pays the salaries of its 
elementary schoolteachers and health aids as well as the moderate meeting 
expenses of the council or congress members themselves. All these officials are 
now fully paid. It is encouraging that the Micronesians are willing to assume 
the financial burden of their essential government services to the extent their 
resources make this possible. It is obvious, however, that for some time local 
revenue must continue to be supplemented by sizable appropriations from the 
United States Congress. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this brief review I have attempted to enumerate only what we believe to be 
our chief accomplishments of the past year. I have not taken your time to sum- 
marize our achievements of a less important nature. Nor have I devoted atten- 
tion to the more general, basic propositions which underlie the thinking of our 
administration in establishing its policies and set the pattern of its actions. 

I desire now only to assure you once more that all our actions are taken with 
the aim of administering the territory so as to bring to the Micronesians a maxi- 
mum of benefit. Our administration continues to honor their customs and desires 
by taking them into serious consideration in every way possible. It is the firm 
intention of our administration to guide the Micronesians through a gradual, 
evolutionary development in which the new may be blended with the familiar old. 
We desire to avoid whenever we can abrupt modifications of their customs and 
ways of thought, for these are potentially disruptive to their society. When pos- 
sible, we intend to aid them, not to direct them; we intend to assist them attain 
the changes they themselves desire, not to compel them to adopt innovations 
which seem wise to us but are unacceptable to them. Finally, by following these 
principles we desire to increase their economic and political strength in the 
direction of self-sufficiency. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to present this report and will be pleased 
to provide, to the best of my ability, any additional information which members 
of the Council may desire in connection with either this statement or our annual 
report. 


APPENDIX 3 
[United States Mission to the United Nations press release No. 2177, June 21, 1955] 


CLOSING STATEMENT TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL BY THE 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, HON. DELMAS H. 
NUCKER, ACTING HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. President, may I first say how sincerely I appreciate the generous remarks 
of the various representatives yesterday concerning both myself and our ad- 
ministration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. It has been a very 
enjoyable experience for me to appear here and I have been most grateful for 
the understanding that has been shown for the problems involved in our ad- 
ministration. 

There were a few comments made yesterday regarding which it might be 
of assistance to the Council if I were to comment. Several delegates expressed 
their concern that coordination between the Navy administration in Saipan and 
the administration of the remainder of the territory is not as close as it might be. 
I appreciate that this division in the administrative structure of the trust ter- 
ritory easily gives rise to such concern. Nevertheless, with the commander of 
Naval Forces Marianas and myself both being located on Guam, close liaison 
between us is easily achieved. Our respective staffs are likewise in ready con- 
tact with one another and a constant exchange of information takes place. More- 
over, a free and easy exchange of views and discussion of problems takes place 
in Washington between staffs of the Interior and Navy Departments. As a re- 
sult, I believe that the programs in Saipan and the remainder of the trust ter- 
ritory are closely comparable. I do not envisage any problems arising that 
could not be resolved by agreement between the Departments of the Navy and 
Interior. Obviously, if they could not be so resolved the decision would be made 
at the White House. 

I am indeed grateful that so many members of the council expressed satisfac- 
tion in the manner in which our political development program is being conducted, 
and I was particularly gratified to hear the representative of India describe it as 
“realistic.” We sincerely believe it to be so. We also agree with the comment 
of the representative of India that much remains to be done. The district ad- 
visory bodies are at this time only advisory. However, the establishment of a 
broad base of elected municipal officials and the setting-up of advisory bodies 
are themselves significant steps in the light of the past history of the area. The 
district bodies will steadily gain in experience and, when they do, they will take 
on increased powers. To force such powers upon them before they are truly 
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representative of their districts and before they have sufficient position and 
experience might well result in a disservice to the progress of self-government 
in the territory. Likewise, the too-rapid establishment of formal interdistrict 
organs without a solid foundation of community feeling based upon knowledge 
and experience in common problems could result in emphasizing differences 
rather than unity. Such governmental machinery is always more successful 
when established as a result of desire than when created prematurely without 
the foundation to appreciate its function and purpose. 

The time will come when an interdistrict link will fit well into place. As the 
council has previously been advised, it is our feeling that a central legislative 
body will not come about for some years. In the meantime, I believe it is wisest 
to insure the effectiveness of the municipal and district government machinery. 
Our educational program, further territorywide meetings, such as that held at 
Truk, our continued advancement of Micronesians in the administration, and 
similar steps will increase the knowledge and understanding of common problems 
and interests between the districts. 

The fact that only 8 chiefs are appointed as magistrates, that only 12 chiefs 
were elected as magistrates while 80 non-chiefs were elected as magistrates is in 
my opinion a sign of a growing acceptance of democratic principle. Not the re- 
verse as indicated by the delegate from the U. 8. S. R. Moreover, the district ad- 
visory bodies are presently exercising a valuable role as a result of the consulta- 
tions held with them by the district administrators. In expressing their views on 
questions of district administration, these bodies are not only providing us with 
guidance but are also obtaining valuable experience in democratic government. 

The representative of India has suggested that greater emphasis on communi- 
cations is needed. We have recognized the importance of communications and 
significant steps are being taken to improve it. We are continually increasing 
the number of outer islands upon which radios are being placed for contact with 
the district centers. Additionally, two privately owned radio broadcast stations 
have been established, one at Majuro and one at Truk. We look forward to 
further such developments as a means of bringing the people closer together and 
of disseminating information. 

The other day when asked if there were a newspaper published for circulation 
in the entire trust territory, I neglected to mention the Micronesion Monthly 
which is a periodical published at our office on Guam and distributed to the dis- 
tricts. This publication contains news about each of the districts and earries 
feature stories on the history and culture of the area as well as on our various 
programs. It serves perhaps to fill somewhat the purpose the delegate of India 
had in mind. 

I have already commented in my opening statement upon our continued ad- 
vancement of Micronesians to fill positions of increased responsibility in the 
territory. It is not our intention to create an ever-growing civil service for 
Americans in the trust territory. It is rather our intention to replace stateside 
employees with Micronesians just as soon as possible. Here again, however, 
training and experience are required. We have made the greatest progress in 
this replacement program in our educational and health departments. It has 
contributed to the reduced expenditures in the departments, regarding which 
several delegations have expressed their concern. 

I believe one of the objectives of this council, as well as our administration, 
is to create self-reliance in the Micronesians. This can only come about as 
Micronesians become capable of accepting and discharging those responsibilities 
inherent in any effort to become self-governing and self-supporting. 

I believe, therefore, the council should look forward to further and continued 
reductions in the number of American personnel in the administration. This 
will come about as we feel we can do so without jeopardizing either the needed 
programs in the territory, or the Micronesians ability to continually move to- 
ward the ultimate goals of self-government and economic independence. 

In the economic fieid I believe the land situation requires some clarification. 
I would like to assure the representative of Syria that our homesteading pro- 
gram is not a substitute for the settlement of land claims. It is rather a means 
for placing into the hands of the people unclaimed land which is owned by the 
government of the trust territory. The land against which the Micronesians 
have unsettled claims is only that privately owned land which has been utilized 
in the past, or is presently being utilized, for administrative or other purposes. 
With respect to the public domain, which is the land previously acquired in title 
by the Japanese administration, there are very few claims. It is from this 
public domain that land is heing returned to the people by means of the home- 
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steading program, In general, virtually all of this land that is arable and not 
required for watersheds, forest reserve, er similar public purpose, will in time 
go into the hands of the people. It must, however, be turned over in an orderly 
manner according to need. Recognition must be given to the fact that one 
reason the Japanese took over the land as public domain is because the Micro- 
nesians were not settled upon it. Much of it is not suitable for settlement. Those 
areas that are so suited should go into the hands of those who need it most. This 
is the purpose of our homesteading program. 

With respect to the overall economy of the trust territory I wish to assure 
the Council that we will continue our stepped-up efforts to improve both sub- 
sistence and export crops. The Council may be interested to know that over 
100,000 cacao trees have already been set out in the territory. I anticipate 
that the experts we are employing for our copra program ard for trochus and 
fisheries will be of considerable benefit in improving production in these items. 
We are hopeful that the increase in handicraft exports can be continued. The 
fight against the rhinoceros beetle and the giant African snail will also continue. 

We shall look further into the possibility of mining the bauxite and manga- 
nese deposits. On the basis of our past experience and knowledge of the 
quality of these deposits, however, I cannot be too sanguine. 

Several suggestions regarding additional means of taxation have been made. 
Copra is already carrying a heavy burden of taxation. Whether additional taxes 
on it would be wise is a matter that will require further study. As regards the 
possibility of an income tax, I believe that the administrative expense in 
collecting such a tax would be out of proportion to the returns. Moreover, it 
is not a tax flexible enough to take into account the extended family or group 
type of effort such as is used for the production of copra, handicraft, trochus, 
and other items. 

I appreciate the suggestions that have been made regarding training in sea- 
manship and the formation of producer and consumer cooperatives. We shall 
study both of these matters further upon my return to Guam. 

The suggestion has been made that we should have two budgets for the 
territory, one for local revenues, and one for appropriated funds. While the 
suggestion has some merit in letting the people know what their money is spent 
for, I feel that as yet the complications of budgeting on a territorywide basis 
are not sufficiently understood by the people to permit them to benefit from 
such a procedure. Moreover, until the local revenues constitute a greater 
portion of the total budget, I question whether the additional complications 
involved in a dual budgeting process would be offset by the value of such a 
technique. At the present time, experience is being gained by the people 
through their municipal budgets. 

In the field of public health we intend to continue our presently effective 
program. Attention has been called to our reduced expenditures and the con- 
clusion has been drawn by some that because we are spending less money the 
public-health program is not continuing to progress. I believe the real test lies 
in the health of the people rather than in the expenditure of money. And, as 
I mentioned in my opening statement, continued progress is being made in 
reducing tuberculosis, leprosy, and other health problems. Environmental sani- 
tation requires additional attention and is receiving it through education and the 
training of Micronesian sanitarians. 

As it was brought out during the questioning period, two reasons for the lower 
expenditures on public health during the year were the return of additional 
medical and dental graduates from the Suva Medical School and the acquisition 
without cost of materials surplus to the needs of Federal Government agencies. 
A further contributing factor was a reduction in the number of leper patients 
being maintained at the leper colony on Tinian. Nevertheless, I do not feel that 
the test of the effectiveness of the program lies entirely in whether or not a 
certain sum of money is spent upon it. 

Several members of the Council recommended that the adoption of certain 
International Labor Organization Conventions would benefit the inhabitants of 
the territory. I wish to assure the Council that the ILD conventions are not 
easually dismissed or shunted aside. Each one is carefully studied as to its 
appropriateness for conditions in the territory. We generally find that we do 
not disagree with the objectives of such conventions but we do find that for the 
most part they are directed to conditions quite different from those prevailing 
in the territory. 

Also in the social field, the suggestion was made yesterday that we should 
reduce the differences in standards of living throughout the territory. I believe 
there will always be substantial differences in standards of living between the 
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small outlying islands and the larger islands and also between the larger islands 
themselves. This seems inevitable simply because of the differences in the 
suitability of these islands for the production of various crops and the amount 
of land available. Our efforts to introduce new crops and to expand production 
in old ones will help to modify differences in the productivity and income of 
various areas. It will not, however, equalize them and I cannot visualize a 
subsidization program to create such equality. 

With respect to our educational program, I was most pleased that the orien- 
tation of our curriculum to the needs of the people in Micronesia met with the 
approval of several members of the Council. Other comments in this field 
centered first upon the administration providing increased and better school 
facilities for communities that cannot afford them, and second, upon the leveling 
of teachers’ salaries throughout the territory. 

Both of these points touch upon what to my mind are fundamental problems, 
I do not believe there is a single island or community in the trust territory that 
cannot provide an adequate elementary school. It must be remembered that 
a school building in this area need not be an expensive undertaking. The basic 
materials are usually at hand and virtually all that is required is community 
effort to erect the building. We endeavor to instill this effort into the community 
because it helps to increase the value attached to, and the support given, the 
educational program. On the other hand, at the intermediate and the Pacific 
Islands Central School level, the administration itself accepts the direct responsi- 
bility for school facilities. 

As regards the salaries of the elementary schoolteachers, it is to my knowledge 
an accepted fact that teaching salaries vary with the economic conditions 
of areas in which the services are performed. Within the United States itself 
for instance, salaries of teachers vary between different sections of the country 
and between States within an area. To make all teachers’ salaries the same 
throughout the trust territory would overlook the basic fact that the level of 
economy in the trust territory is not uniform throughout and that salaries in any 
given area must bear a relationship to the economy and to the income of the other 
persons on the island. I believe it has been most heartening that the local 
communities are now giving additional support to their teachers and that in 
several cases action has been recommended by the advisory bodies for district- 
wide action to insure the payment of elementary teachers’ salaries. This is 
the type of support and understanding we have been seeking to engender by 
calling upon municipalities to accept their responsibilities for elementary 
education. 

As this support grows further and increased value and appreciation for the 
benefit of education grow, I am confident that voluntary action will be taken 
to insure that elementary schoolteachers’ salaries are at an equitable level. 
Moreover, our educational administrators will constantly be discussing the ques- 
tion with local leaders to insure that elementary education and the position of 
teachers are receiving the proper support of the communities. We recognize 
that in the long run education is basic to all that we are trying to accomplish 
in the territory. We cannot, therefore, permit the program to fail. 

We have noted the comments of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization and will take them into account in the planning of 
our future educational program as several representatives in the Council have 
suggested. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I again say how glad I am to have been here 


and thank the Council for its very kind and courteous consideration of my 
remarks, 


APPENDIX 4 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS TRUSTEE- 
SHIP COUNCIL DRAFTING COMMITTED DATED JULY 11, 1955 


I. GENERAL 


At its 16th session, the Trusteeship Council adopted the following conclusions: 
“The Council expresses satisfaction with thé progress achieved in all fields 
during the period under review and notes that the administering authority is 


Boomeiens the advancement of the indigenous people in full accordance with their 
wishes.” 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


“The Council, noting the statement of the administering authority that a 
major feature of its postwar policy has been to return the indigenous inhabit- 
ants to the islands and atolls which they consider as their homes or in which 
they wish to live, welcomes the information that the people of Uterik atoll, who 
were displaced by atomic experiments, have been returned to their homes and 
that the people of Rongelap will be returned as soon as possible. The Council 
also notes with satisfaction the measures taken to insure the welfare of the 
displaced islanders, including the payment in full of all claims for compensation 
on account of property losses, and expresses the hope that every effort will be 
made to rehabilitate them in their former way of life.” 


II. PoLiticAL ADVANCEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY 


“The Council, recalling its continuing concern that the policy and practices 
applied in respect of all parts of the territory should be so coordinated as to 
meet the need of the inhabitants for the continuous and stable administration 
necessary to their development and to maintain the unity of the territory, 
notes with satisfaction the statement of the special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority that there exists a close liaison at all levels between the 
civil and naval administrations, and hopes that every care will be taken to 
insure uniformity of administrative practices in the Saipan district and the 
rest of the territory. 

“The Council welcomes the transfer of the education and health depart- 
ments to Truk and Ponape as a step toward the final location of the central 
administration within the trust territory which, it hopes, will be possible in the 
near future. The Council also notes the creation of a separate administrative 
district for the island of Rota. 

“The Council, having at its 14th session noted with approval the policy of 
the administering authority of gradually replacing nonindigenous personnel 
in the administration by indigenous persons and of appointing the latter to more 
responsible posts wherever possible, notes with satisfaction that considerable 
progress has been made in this respect, in particular that the number of indige- 
nous persons in administrative posts has increased by 20 percent and that a 
Micronesian has been appointed to the position of educational administrator 
in the Marshall Islands district. 

“The Council hopes that every effort will be made to appoint additional Micro- 
nesians to positions of responsibility and that in considering candidates for 
such positions the administering authority will not place undue emphasis upon 
the possession of higher academic qualifications where such qualifications are 
not essential.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


“The Council, noting that the district advisory councils have gained in ex- 
perience and initiative, as shown by the granting of a charter conferring in- 
creased responsibilities upon the Palau Congress, endorses the policy of the 
administering authority to encourage political development at the local gov- 
ernment level. While fully agreeing with the desirability of guiding the Micro- 
nesians toward self-government in an evolutionary manner, the Council expresses 
the hope that the administering authority may find it possible to introduce 
progressively greater uniformity into the methods of representation on the 
various district councils. 

“The Council notes with interest the conference held at Truk in 1953 which 
brought together representatives from all the districts of the territory and hopes 
that similar conferences will be held in the future with a view to the develop- 
ment of a territorial consciousness among the indigenous inhabitants.” 


III. EconoMiIc DEVELOPMENT 


“The Council, recalling its previous recommendation adopted at its 14th 
session concerning the need for continued efforts to expand and diversify the 
territory’s economy, notes with satisfaction the measures taken by the admin- 
istration in this respect, in particular to increase copra, trochus, and handicrafts 
production, to develop a cacao industry and to encourage animal husbandry by 
the introduction of new strains of livestock.” 
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AGRICULTURE 


“The Council commends the special emphasis placed by the administering 
authority upon strengthening the program of agricultural development, includ- 
ing the allocation of increased funds for this purpose, the creation of a separate 
agricultural department, the substantial increase in the number of technical 
staff, and the pursuit of a broad program of agricultural experimental work. 
Bearing in mind the lack of financial capital among the indigenous inhabitants 
and the nature of the territory’s economy, the Council suggests that the admin- 
istering authority study the possibility of fostering cooperative enterprises in 
farming and in the marketing of agricultural products.” 


TRADE 


“The Council considers that the successful transfer of the copra-trading 
functions hitherto performed by the Island Trading Co. to indigenous companies 
assisted by a central marketing agency constitutes a noteworthy example of 
encouraging self-reliance. Bearing in mind the importance of the various serv- 
ices formerly provided by the Island Trading Co., the Council notes the statement 
of the administering authority that the indigenous companies have been devel- 
oped sufficiently to insure that there will be no reduction in economic activity 
and services in 1955 as a result of the Island Trading Co.’s liquidation. The 
Council hopes that the administering authority will energetically pursue its policy 
of assisting the indigenous companies in order to foster their further 
development.” 

LAND 


“The Council, recalling its previous recommendations concerning the need for 
further measures to hasten the settlement of land claims, notes with satisfac- 
tion that encouraging progress has been made in the reversion of land to private 
ownership and that the staff of the trust territory division of land titles and 
claims has been increased thereby permitting the more speedy study and settle- 
ment of claims, The Council hopes that the administering authority will pursue 
its policy of settling these claims with the least possible delay and will provide 
more detailed information on the progress made in its next annual report.” 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


“The Council, bearing in mind the need to develop to the full the natural 
resources of the territory, notes with interest the statement of the special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority that an expert may be sought to investi- 
gate the possibility of exploiting the bauxite and manganese deposits and ex- 
presses the hope that this investigation will be undertaken as soon as possible.” 


FISHERIES 


“The Council, noting with interest the statement of the special representative 
of the administering authority that a special investigation is being undertaken 
into the possibility of establishing a fishing industry in the territory and, in 
particular, that it is the intention of the administering authority to encourage 
the active participation of the indigenous inhabitants in this industry, expresses 
the hope that information on the results of the investigation will be furnished 
in the next annual report.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


“The Council notes with satisfaction the administering authority’s decision to 
establish Majuro as a transshipment port for the territory in order to facilitate 
communication with the outside world. Bearing in mind the desire of the ad- 
ministering authority that Micronesian enterprises should assume the task of 
providing intradistrict shipping to the greatest extent possible, the Council hopes 
that steps will continue to be taken to foster the indigenous shipbuilding indus- 
try ; in this connection, the Council also notes the statement of the special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority that the administration will study the 
best means of providing training in seamanship for Micronesians.” 
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IV. Socrat ADVANCEMENT 


LABOR 


“The Council, having noted that the convention of the International Labor 
Organization have not yet been applied by the administering authority to the 
trust territory, and while aware that in many respects the conventions are di- 
rected to conditions which are different from those prevailing in the territory, 
expresses the hope that the administering authority will continue to study the 
possibility of applying the conventions and requests it to inform the Council 
from time to time of the decisions taken in this regard.” 


V. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


“The Council welcomes the encouragement given by the administering author- 
ity to local communities to take increasing responsibility for the financing and 
organization of education at the primary level, notes with satisfaction the adap- 
tation of curricula to local cultures and needs and expresses the hope that the 
administering authority will continue to take all necessary steps to provide edu- 
eation for all children in the rapidly increasing school-age population. 

“The Council, considering the importance for the future of the territory of 
providing an increasing number of Micronesians with an opportunity to obtain 
advanced training overseas, particularly in the field of medicine, recommends 
that every effort be made to raise the level of secondary education in order that 
students may obtain admission to overseas colleges and universities. 

“The Council takes note of the observations of UNESCO (T/1181) on the 
educational situation in the territory and commends them to the attention of 
the administering authority. 

“The Council takes note of the progress made by the administering authority 
in cooperation with municipalities to increase the status of the teaching pro- 
fession in order to effect an improvement in the number and the caliber of teach- 
ers, and urges the administering authority to continue to give close attention 
to the training, conditions of service, and salaries of indigenous teachers,” 


APPENDIX 5 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ADMINISTRATION UNIT, 
SAIPAN DISTRICT, 
Saipan, Mariana Islands, April 14, 1955. 


P16-3/00/MM /LL/tas 
Serial 482 


From: Naval Administrator. 
To: Chief of Naval Operations. 
Via: (1) Commander Naval Forces, Marianas. 
(2) Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 
Subject: Percentage employment of military and civil-service employees in sup- 
port of the indigenes and in support of the military unit; information on. 
Enclosure: (1) Subject percentage report. 

1. By personal letter to the naval administrator, Mr. J, L. Taylor, territories 
consultant, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, requested “a list of the officers, enlisted men and contract employees 
on the staff who actually work with and for the Saipanese.” The best available 
estimate has been compiled and is forwarded as enclosure 1. 

2. The percentage of employment in purely naval matters is not considered 
particularly significant in view of the fact that such employment on this station 
is indirect support of the indigenes. The percentages shown for direct support 
represent support provided directly to the people or to activities that provide 
direct services to the people. The percentages shown as support for the military 
represent the usual administrative and housekeeping duties performed in any 
naval station of this size. Many of these functions are identical with the func- 
tions of a large or small station while others are less because of the small size 
of the unit. 

3. It is requested that the information contained in enclosure 1 be made 
available to Mr. Taylor and the committee. 

C. E. MILier. 
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[Enclesure 1] 


15: GAK: wwr 
P1644 

Serial 1449 
May 4, 1955. 

First endorsement on NAVAD Saipan letter P16-3/00/MM/LL/tas serial 482, 
dated April 14, 1955. 

From: Commander Naval Forces Marianas. 

To: Chief of Naval Operations. 

Via: Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

Subject: Percentage employment of military and civil-service employees in 
support of the indigenes and in support of the military unit; information 
on. 

1. Forwarded. 

2. This report discloses that of the total effort expended by personnel of the 
naval administration unit, Saipan, 47 percent is expended in direct support of the 
indigenes while the remaining 53 percent is expended in support of the military 
unit. A further breakdown of these percentages by department discloses the 
following distribution of effort: 


Group | Indigenes Military 


Percent 


Percent 
51 


12 officers Ldeko ns biden Wetuanetmdiniink umes | 
12 civil service : want | 99 
8 administrative__ sees j Peewee ar 43 

19 operations. ------.--- ‘ inl se ; La ilediitekune 17 | 
14 supply one : . | 
7 medical. _. -- hatin ; 85 | 
45 public works______--- | 30 


| 
| 





3. Since the primary mission of the naval administration unit is to administer 
the civil administration of the Saipan district of the trust territory, it seems 
that the major expenditure of effort should be in support of the indigenes. With 
the possible exception of the public works department, however, it does not 
appear that the distribution of effort is excessively disproportionate. 

4. It is believed that the expenditure of effort by the public works depart- 
ment will be brought more in line with the mission of the administration unit, 
when and if the present overage buildings are replaced by buildings requiring 
less maintenance. 

M. B. Murpxy. 

Copy to NAVAD Saipan. 


APPENDIX 6 
Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Marshall Islands District—Majuro, Marshall Islands 


Subject: Minutes of staff meeting, held on November 19, 1954, in conference, 
room, Administration Building, Majuro, Marshall Islands, 

Present : Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall; Anthony T. Lausi, Department of the 
Interior; Dr. J. L. Taylor, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; D. H. 
Nucker, Deputy High Commissioner; and Department heads. 


Acting District Administrator and Island Affairs Officer P. D. Steele opened 
the meeting at 3:45 p.m. He stated that the question of food supply was not 
quite finished. The Gunners Knot, the Torry, and the Alaska Bear will arrive at 
Majuro in December. Two big problems with the Marshallese are the food 
shortage and the land problem. The immediate problem of the food shortage 
is well on the way to being cleared up. The Torry will service Ujelan on the 
return trip from Guam. Mr. Keith Smith (MIECO) (Marshall Islands Import- 
Export Co.) stated that he would order 100 bags of flour put on the Torry for 
Ujelan. Mr. Steele presented a list of clothing and materials needed for boat 
repairs by the Ujelan people. It was suggested that a MIENCO representative be 
sent to Ujelan to buy copra and sell trade goods. Mr. Ridle suggested that this 
representative travel on Government orders. Mr. Nucker concurred. 
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Mr. NucKker. Has been working with individual members of the group at 
Majuro in an attempt to find a solution to their particular problems. He would 
like to make 1 or 2 observations: Majuro is in much better shape today than it 
has been for the past several years. Being in a neat, clean, and orderly condition 
is necessary not only for our own self-respect, but for the respect of the Marshall- 
ese. Hopes that it remains as good, or better. 

He is trying now to work out solutions to problems here, as well as in other 
districts. Would just as soon leave the meeting open for any questions of 
general interest which have not been covered so far. 

Mr. Nucker reviewed the schedules of the Gunners Knot and the Alaska Bear, 
both with ample stocks of staple foods on each. The matter of financing local 
trading companies involved with ITC going out of business has left a vacuum, 
but not too big to be handled. He could not make any promises until he has 
talked with Mr. C. C. Stewart, president of ITC. 

Mr. Rivie. Has a question on the transshipment business (at Majuro). If 
we start receiving trade goods, as well as copra, we are going to need some 
equipment to do it with. Is also wondering about personnel. Are we going to 
get someone bere to help out on the labor front? 

Mr. Nucker. Either PML (Pacific Micronesian Lines) or the trust territory 
will have a man to handle only shipping. Majuro cannot be expected to take on 
handling of transshipment without additional personnel. Freight rates and 
shipping charges will more than offset the cost of a man here. 

Mr. STeeLte. How about supplies for American personnel? MIECO knows what 
to order for the Marshallese, but believes they should welcome suggestions for 
food supplies for Americans. Suggested that Miss Norma Edwards, who is a 
dietitian and home economics teacher, be consulted when MIECO is ordering 
American food supplies. 

Mr. SmirnH. MIECO will welcome any suggestion, and [he] offered to put up 
a suggestion box in the commissary. 

Mr. Nucker. The trust territory has quite an investment in MIECO, and is 
interested in proper food for Americans as well as the Marshallese. 

Mr. WHuite (land titles officer). Has just received a letter from Mr. Howland, 
HiCom public works adviser, requesting maps of retention areas on Ebeye, so 
that he can go ahead with plans for distad rep residence and office, medical 
dispensary and school. Mr. White stated that the people on Ebeye who own 
land there would like to have their land back which is now occupied by the 400 
or more workers for Navy and their families. (Showed the group maps of 
Ebeye, and land used by Navy workers.) 

Mr. NucKER. Requested Mr. White to send him a map of Ebeye, showing the 
areas he proposes to retain, and those he proposes to return. 

Mr. TAKEUCHI (snapper electrician and acting public works officer). What 
about the bricks and hollow tile blocks coming on the Gunners Knot, which are 
to be offloaded at Ebeye for use in building the dispensary, distad rep quarters, 
etce.? Suggested that these be offloaded at Majuro instead of Ebeye, where they 
can be watched, until definite plans are made for construction work at Ebeye. 

Mr. Nucker. Concurred with this suggestion, and approved dispatch to (Mic- 
line) Micronesia Lines and Gunners Knot with such instructions. 

Mr. NuckKer. Plans are being made to send a district agriculturist to Majuro. 
Also, has noticed a tendency in al! districts to ‘‘override” the new vehicles. Au- 
tomotive equipment should be well taken care of, and spared as much as possible. 
On his next trip, he expects to check the number of vehicles, type, need, and use. 
“Don’t wear out the jeeps, just because we have them.” 

Mr. Ripe (finance and supply officer). Mr. Neas initiated a plan to check on 
the mileage on vehicles every month. A report is made monthly by the public 
works department on the gas consumed and the mileage used, and this report 
is circulated to each department for comparison with the previous month. 

Mr. Ramos (educational administrator). The education department has no 
particular problems, except that he [Mr. Ramos] would like to discuss later 
with Mr. Nucker the possibility of a U. N. scholarship for Atlan Anien. 

Dr. KtRKHAm (director of public health). The public health department has 
no particular problems or requests. Believes we are making progress. Hopes 
to receive a couple of buildings from surplus for TB cases, and plans to treat 
leprosy here instead of sending patients away to Tinian. Problems of paying 
the health aides are being ironed out. We have a good staff of practitioners, 
and the day is not far distant when we can get along without any American 
personnel in public health. The supply situation is much improved in the past 
few months. 
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Mr. Nucker. No district now has more than two American doctors. There is 
only one American dentist. The medical program so far is the most outstanding. 

Most of the group here is familiar with the Milleeta and the Frela. He hopes 
that the Milleeta will be able to lift most of the copra in the Marshalls. The 
Frela will answer the administrative side of our requirements. Use of both of 
these vessels may eventually eliminate use of the Torry. If that is not possible, 
hopes to bring in another small boat. If MIECO can make the Milleeta work, 
the trust territory can save better than $100,000 per year. Ponape and Truk 
can handle most of their commercial needs, and may be able to eliminate the 
use of AKL’s soon. We hope to have commercial shipping on one hand, and 
local shipping on the administration end. Asked for help and cooperation 
from MIECO to treat the Milleeta properly so it does not fall apart. 

Congressman ASPINALL. Has only two questions, because of the fine prepara- 
tion Mr. Nucker has made which he furnished to the committee, and the ex- 
cellent explanations made around the area. What is the chain of command? 
Who is the representative here? 

Answer. Mr. Steele, island affairs officer, is acting district administrator in 
the absence of Mr. Maynard Neas, who is on annual leave. This is the usual 
procedure when the distad is absent from the district center. Island affairs 
officer acts in a large measure as an assistant distad. 

Mr. AsprnaL, Why is an administrative assistant necessary? If Mr. Wilds 
is on Ebeye, who is doing his job? 

Answer. Mrs. White (distad secretary) has been doing the major portion 
of his work since March 1, the date Mr. Wilds was sent to Ebeye. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The major commercial activity here is dependent on agriculture 
Agriculture should be the major goal here. 

Mr. Ramos. We are trying to obtain an agricultural scholarship for Ezekiel 
Laukon, a Marshallese who was assistant to the former district agriculturist. 
He has been doing a fine job, and should have the opportunity for further educa- 
tion. He has spent some time on other atolls in helping them with coconut re- 
habilitation, and is now in demand from other atolls. 

Mr. NucKer. A Micronesian should be the one to send out on other atolls 
to spend several weeks, teaching people how to take care of their livestock and 
food plants. Schooling is necessary to teach advanced agriculture. 

Mr. GARDELLA (trust territory sanitarian). The sanitation program this past 
year trained 15 Michonesians at Truk. These have gone back to their own atolls 
to teach sanitation in their own districts. In a couple of years this group will 
be able to take over, and it will no longer be necessary to have an American 
sanitarian. 

Mr. AspINATL., Complimented the medical and education departments for the 
most progress. 

Dr. Taytor. Micronesians in communications have also done a wonderful job 
in the trust territory. 

(At this point the general meeting was adjourned, and Congressman Aspinall 
requested Dr. Taylor, Mr. Steele, Mr. Ridle, and Mr. White to remain for a 
discussion regarding the legislative functions in the Marshall Islands.) 

Dr. Taytor. Explained the need for self-government, and asked how fast it 
should be given to the Marshallese? 

Answer. Not in the near future, at least. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Just what is the authority of the legislative department of the 
Marshallese people themselves? Do they make their own laws for their own 
governing processes, or are they purely advisory to the High Commissioner 
and to the district administrator? 

Answer. They pass resolutions, which are passed on to the district admin- 
istrator and High Commissioner for approval. 

Question. There are two legislative bodies—the House of Iroij and the House 
of Assembly. How often do they meet? 

Answer. They have been meeting annually, but because of the transporta- 
tion problem, making it necessary for some congressmen to be away from their 
home atolls for several months, it has been proposed that the Marshallese 
Congress meet every 2 years. 

Question. How may members in the House of Iroij? How are they chosen? 
How many in the House of Assembly? : 

Answer. House of Iroij, 24. Membership is hereditary. House of Assembly, 
38. Membership by election. 

Question. How are they recognized by our Government? 

Answer. We recognize their tribal customs as being adequate. 
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Question. Do you recognize all of them? 

Answer. No, only those chosen or recognized by the people. (Mr. White ex- 
plained the system of Iroij and Iroij erik (big chiefs and little chiefs).) 

Question. Who presides in the House of Iroij? 

Answer. The president (at the present time Judge Kabua Kabua) who is 
elected at each session. 

Question. Do they divide the House of Assembly into committees? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question. Do the Marshallese people themselves propose legislation or do they 
wait for recommendations of the government of the trust territory? 

Answer. Yes; they do wait for the district administrator to present problems 
for the coming year. But they also consider proposals of their own. 

Question. As a rule then, they do not take action unless it is proposed by the 
representative of the American Government? 

Answer. Generally speaking, they bring up actions suggested by the Govern- 
ment? 

Question. Where do they meet—where do they hold their sessions? 

Answer. Right here on Majuro Atoll (Uliga Island, location of district center), 
in a building known as the Marshallese Club building. 

Question. Are there any women in the House of Assembly? 

Answer. No, only in the House of Iroij. 

Question. What is the date of convening? 

Answer. August of each year. 

Question. Are they paid? 

Answer. No. Transportation and food at government expense are supplied to 
them. Food is supplied only for the duration of the congressional sessions. 

Question. Do they follow procedures commonly used by legiSlative bodies in the 
United States? 

Answer. They try to, and have improved each year. 

Question. Who instructs them? 

Answer. It has varied in the past. They requested Americans to help them 
on specific problems of land, health, education, etc. American staff is on call to 
assist them during the sessions. 

Question. Do they pay more attention to the United Nations position than they 
do to the control or Government of the United States? To which do they look 
for final word? 

Answer. They always looked to the Government of the United States until 
the recent petition (H-bomb) to the U. N. 

Question. What if there is disagreement between the U. N. and the United 
States? 

Answer. They will most likely continue to look to the United States. 

Question. In this matter of government, do you see steps of progress? Do 
you see understanding? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you and they understand that the Government of the United 
States is under no obligation to give self-government at any time in the near 
future? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. When do you think these people will be able to handle their own 
affairs under the same organization as a county in the United States? Soon? 

Answer. No. We will take another look after 20 years. There is such a 
divergence in their abilities. It will take the younger generation now coming up. 

Question. What happens when Congress is not in session? 

Answer. The holdover committee is empowered to act when Congress is not 
in session. It is a joint committee, composed of equal numbers of members from 
House of Iroij and House of Assembly. It is a continuing committee which takes 
care of the needs when Congress is not in session. 

Question. Is there any “chafing at the bit” for more authority? 

Answer. Yes—they want authority but not responsibility. For instance, the 
proposed cigarette tax is their own idea to pay health aides on outer atolls. 

Question. Who is the local police officer? 

Answer. A Micronesian, Sheriff Jetmar Felix. 
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Question. Who has jurisdiction over misdemeanors? 

Answer. District Judge Kabua Kabua. 

Question. How does he hand down his local decisions? 

Answer. By the trust territory code. 

Question. Were they any felonies during the past year? 

Answer. Only a few petty larcenies. 

Question. Do you find that there is any political consciousness among the 
Marshallese as far as pan-Micronesia is concerned? 

Answer. They always state that they are not interested in anything but the 
Marshallese. Most of the other districts feel the same way about their own— 
the Trukees, Palauans, Ponapeans, etc. 

Congressman ASPINALL, Thank you, gentlemen, for your time and the answers 
you have given us. 


APPENDIX 7 


SUMMARY REVIEW OF THE ISLAND TRADING COMPANY 


Incorporation.—The Island Trading Company was incorporated by special 
proclamation of the Naval Governor of Guam dated December 8, 1947, by and 
with the consent of both Houses of the Guam Congress in joint session. 

Purposes.—The charter states that the purpose of the Company “shall be to 
promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants of the 
trust territory in compliance with article 6 (2) of the trusteeship agreement.” 

Nature of operations —The Company is authorized to buy and sell trade goods ; 
1o operate trading facilities throughout the trust territory ; to purchase products 
or manufactures of the inhabitants of the trust territory ; to establish or construct 
stores, warehouses, or other facilities ; to borrow money from the Bank of Guam 
or from other banking or financing institutions, to incur debts and extend credit; 
and “to do and perform all acts and things whatsoever which are necessary, 
suitable, convenient, or proper in connection with or incidental to the foregoing 
objects, purposes and powers.” 

Ownership.—The charter provides that the Company is to be wholly owned by 
the government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and that all stock 
shall be issued to the Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Organization and management.—The charter directs that the principal officers 
and the directors of the Company shall be appointed by the Deputy High Com- 
missioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Accordingly P. R. Griffin 
has been appointed president and W. G. Williams, acting treasurer and comp- 
troller. Provision is also made for a board of not less than 3 nor more than 7 
directors. All actions of the board are subject to the approval of the Deputy 
High Commissioner. The present board of directors is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Delmas H. Nucker, Chairman, Deputy High Commissioner 
Paul R. Griffin, President, Island Trading Company 

Alfred M. Hurt, Executive Officer 

J. C. Putnam, Attorney General 

J. M. Spivey, Economie Affairs 

W. G. Williams, Acting Treasurer, Island Trading Company 

Initial working capital—The Company secured a loan from the Bank of Guam 
on December 15, 1947, in the amount of $150,000 at 3 percent per annum. This 
loan was repaid by the Island Trading Company on February 12, 1948. Trade 
goods, inventories, and equipment in the territory belonging to the United States 
Commercial Company were made available to the Island Trading Company and 
paid for out of earnings on July 26, 1948, at a cost of $451,558. 

Activities.—The essential activities of the Island Trading Company are the 
purchase of island products and their sale in world markets and the purchase 
and sale to the islanders of needed trade goods. Copra, which is the major ex- 
port, is purchased from the islanders by ITC field offices and is shipped aboad 
Pacific Micronesian Line-operated vessels either to Guam for transshipment to 
markets in the United States and Japan or directly from the district centers to 
those markets. Freight costs for such shipment are charged and paid out of 
receipts from the sale of the copra. 
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Statistics on the purchase and sale of copra and other commodities follow: 


Purchase and sale of copra 














Purchases Sales 
Fiscal year ie 
Short tons Amount Short tons Amount 
1948 (6 months ended June 30) 5, 215 $483, 880 5, 022 $1, 433, 262 
1949 &, 002 747, 428 32 1, 352, 495 
1950 9, 720 782, 043 1, 772, 955 
1951 11, 606 1, 269, 462 2, 177, 029 
1952 12, 809 1, 249, 454 ‘ 2, 142, 258 
1953 1, 200 879. 300 10, 986 2, OOS, 351 
1954 10, 068 826, 616 10, 242 2, 065, 687 
Handicraft and other native products 
Handicraft rrochus Other 
Year 
Purchases Sales Purchases Sales Purchases Sales 
1950 oa ; $77, 202 $64, 390 $42, 115 $15, 905 $11, 841 
1951 3, S84 51, 46 83, ONE 23, 563 8, 262 
1952_-. 39, 254 37, 652 44, 531 396 | 2, 473 
1953 : 43, 560 58, 366 197, 127 6, 248 7, 500 
1954 . 11, 278 12, 22Y 159, 887 1, 463 1, 686 
Trade goods 
Fiscal vear Purchases 5 Sales to 
\licronesians 
1948 . $329, 660 
1949_ 1, 484, 890 
1959 TRL, R76 
1951 _- 1, 529, 026 
ite Rika , 508, 427 
1953... 1, 291, 658 j : 
1954_. e . 799, 723 946, 676 


' 


Federal obligation.—During the period of naval administration of the trust 
territory a bookkeeping charge was made against the Island Trading Co. for 
shipment of its goods aboard naval vessels from the United States to Guam 
and Kwajalein and from there to points within the trust territory. On June 30, 


1952, the amount due as a result of these charges was $1,801,033.74. On June 
30, 1955, the total indebtedness had been completely liquidated. 





APPENDIX 8 


THE COPRA INDUSTRY IN THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFICO 
ISLANDS 


Copra, presently the most valuable export of the trust territory is the dried 
meat of the coconut. Its production has long been the most important income 
producer for the Micronesians. Although the Japanese produced crops of sugar- 
cane in the Marianas and developed the fisheries of the territory to the point 
where copra ranked third in importance as an export of the area, copra remained 
the most important money crop to the Micronesians because of the fact that 
very few Micronesians were employed in either the sugar industry or the fishing 
industry, while the bulk of copra production was carried on by islanders. To 
produce copra, the coconuts are first husked, the nuts are broken open, and the 
meat is dried for a time in the half shell until it becomes easy to remove the meat 
from the shell. The meat is then removed and cut up, and dried for a longer 
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period. The meat may be dried in the sun, in sheds with the heat of a fire, or in 
special copra dryers. The finished copra is graded according to color, oil content, 
moisture content, and maturity. Three grades are recognized, and prices are 
paid according to the grade. Sun-dried copra is the type that is preferred, 
although there is some artificially dried copra produced in the trust territory. 


PRODUCTION 


Production of copra in the trust territory, especially in the western Carolines 
and the Marianas has been subject to natural dangers of great effect. In the 
1900’s production in the Marianas and western Carolines suffered from the 
devastating effects of typhoons and the equally devastating effects of an insect 
that was introduced from the Philippines. At present, the production of copra 
in the western Carolines is suffering from the introduction during the war of 
the rhinoceros beetle which breeds in dead coconut stumps and logs and eats the 
forage of the growing coconut trees. Introduction of a predatory wasp has not 
yet been successful in controlling the rhinoceros beetle, and considerable work is 
being done to clean up the breeding places of the beetle in the war-torn areas. 
The spread of the beetle is being guarded against by quarantine measures. 
Other pests are being kept in check by natural enemies and by constant vigilance. 

Despite the destruction of bearing coconut trees during the war, and the 
ravages of the rhinoceros beetle, copra production (table 1) is on the upswing, and 
compares favorably with production achieved during the Japanese period. The 
Japanese paid subsidies of 20 yen per hectare for new plantings of coconut trees 
100 to 200 trees to the hectare, and 10 yen per hectare in cases of improvement 
or clearing of palm forests containing 100 to 200 trees per hectare. In 1932, they 
added a subsidy of one-quarter of the price of establishing a new copra dryer. 
The government of the trust territory does not subsidize the production of copra 
and the recovery of the copra industry is due to the initiative of the producers 
who have been encouraged by the fair prices which they receive from the Island 
Trading Co. Export value of copra is attached as table II. A comparison of 
the areas of palm forests in 1923 and 19388 is attached as table III. 


FUTURE COPRA PRODUCTION 


Production in the future is, of course, difficult to predict. Indications are 
however that there will be a continued rise in production if prices can be main- 
tained somewhere near present levels. Some of the factors which will affect yield 
and production in the future are: 

(1) Application of scientific techniques to the improvement of the coconut 
palms such as selection of planting stock for early maturity and increased yields, 
and experimentation in the use of fertilizers. Experiments conducted elsewhere 
in the Pacific on palm selection have resulted in a doubling of the yield of copra 
per acre. 

(2) Depredations by the rhinoceros beetle in the Palau district have seriously 
affected production there. If the beetle cannot be brought under control there, 
and if it should spread to the other areas, the industry could be ruined. However 
present indications are that the beetle problem will not reach serious proportions 
in other areas of the territory. 

(3) Technological improvements in the production of edible coconut oil which 
would not be applicable in the trust territory because of geographie factors could 
have a seriously depressing effect upon the demand for trust territory copra. 
An example of such an improvement is the Robledano-Luzuriaga process for the 
extraction of oil and protein from fresh coconut meat. Increase of the use of 
detergents could similarly depress the demand for copra. 

Despite the factors which may cause a lessening of demand for copra, the 
coconut palm, due to its many uses, must continue to occupy a very important 
part in the economy of the trust territory, both as a subsistence crop and for cash 
income. 
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TABLE I.—Production of copra, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
[Metric tons] 


| | | 
Fiscal year Total |M arshalls| Ponape ‘ruk Yap Palau Saipan 
| | | ; a 











5, 150 ' 1 850 at 11,000 
4, 052 a sian | ‘ 

5,818 |___- pi oi 

7, 888 3, 976 2, 090 | 226 

8, 360 556 1, 548 1, 529 255 

9, 790 | , 446 1,720| 1,616 | 338 

9, 777 hath tah i >i 

12, 493 |... all hein li das alec 

11, 226 | 

9, 529 |___- 

14, 939 6, 389 

7,811 | 3,181 | 

7,354 | 3,164 4 

8, 820 | 

10, 531 | as 7 . I = 
11, 624 | , 64! 8, : 598 620 | 
10, 000 | vf 3, 42% ‘ 613 

9, 062 < ; | 





1 Includes Truk. 
2 Probably contains some duplication. 
3 Includes Palau. 


TABLE II.—Ezports of copra from the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Dollar | Rateof 


Viens 70 r . 
Fiscal year Value equivalent exchange 





Yen Yen equals— 
UE sass 2 5 Se aioe tae ; 574, 216 5294, 745 $0. 5133 
1918___- : M yf 876, 844 466, 569 . 5321 
ae ; ‘pial . 795, 261 407,015 . 5178 
1920___- sais ; a ieaed 582, 999 293, 657 . 5037 
1921___- le ela ano cna ee : ce : 555, 938 - 268, 240 . 4825 
a , ate : 562, 495 268, 873 | . 4780 
TD cesnises 767, 333 372, 770 - 4858 
1924___- , 037, 354 472, 286 . 4119 
1925__. , 677, 354 688, 386 . 4104 
1927___- , 792, 264 849, 712 | . 4741 
ces » 964, 576 911, 760 . 4641 
1929... , 854, 339 854, 850 . 4610 
hd, teach ications , 709, 395 844, 270 | . 4939 
1931]__..- , 126, 783 550, 433 . 4885 
1932 , 173, 258 | 329, 803 . 2811 
_ ee 745, 000 | 500, 990 | 
UE a tsinincs , 041, 208 875, 865 | 
$739, 964 | 739, 964 | 
$747, 428 | 747, 428 | 
$782, 043 782, 043 | 
$1, 269, 462 1, 269, 462 |- 
$1. 249, 455 1, 249, 455 | 
$879, 300 879, 300 | 
$826, 616 826, 616 | 


AD ee et ah fet ft pe tet et ed 


1 Contains some reexports. 
2 Dollar value represents price paid to producer. 


TABLE III.—Areas of palm forests during the Japanese period 


Area in hectares ! 
Branch bureau ceguananiiieniaentiael 
1923 


RRS oleae consedeceecis ; 





11 hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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GERMAN PERIOD 


During the 1860’s the copra trade began to assume prime importance in the 
area which is now the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. In 1860, the Ger- 
mans opened a permanent trading station in the Marshall Islands. In 1864, 
Adolf Capelle was sent to Ebon in the Marshalls as the permanent resident repre- 
sentative of the company. Capelle immediately began to develop organized pro- 
duction of copra in the Marshalls, and later entered into a partnership with a 
Portuguese named De Brum, and purchased the atoll of Likiep. Although the 
Marshalls were in the copra business on a large scale earlier than the other 
islands of Micronesia, the activities of the Germans spread early to the Caro- 
lines. In the middle 1860’s German vessels began to trade in the other islands. 
Goddefroy & Sons, and Hernsheim & Co., both of Hamburg, were quite active in 
this early period of the copra trade. In 1869, Goddefroy & Sons opened a station 
on Yap, enering into competition with O’Keefe’s concern which had built up 
trade in that area. After 1870, Goddefroy & Sons opened stations at Kusaie and 
Ponape ; Capelle & Co. had already expanded its business to Ponape by that time. 
In 1873, Goddefroy & Sons opened a station at Ebon, the same year in which 
another German company, Hernsheim & Co., established stations at Palau, Wolei, 
and Yap. In 1876, Hernsheim & Co. opened a station at Jaluit in the Marshalls. 
Another German company, Deutches Handels und Plantageneselischaft, the 
largest German concern in Pacific trade opened stations on Losap, Lukunor, 
Nukuoro, and Ponape in 1883, and in 1885 also had stations in Palau, Ulithi, and 
Yap. In 1887, the Jaluit Co., with a capitalization of 1,200,000 marks was formed 
by the amalgamation of the leading German firms and dominated the copra trade 
in the Marshall Islands until 1905 when its monopoly was broken by the German 
Government. 

The Japanese entered the copra trade late, but between 1890 and 1914, were a 
thorn in the side of the German traders in the Carolines. In 1890 the Japanese 
Government capitalized the Nanto Shokai to trade in the Mariqnas and Carolines, 
which opened a branch on Ponape. In 1891, the Kaitsu Sha and the Koshin 
Sha organized and opened stations on Truk. The Kaitsu Sha disappeared 
shortly. In 1892, the Nanto Shokai was taken over by the Hitotsuya Shokai. 
In 1893, the Koshin Sha transferred its activities to the western Carolines, and in 
1895 the Hitotsuya Shokai opened a second branch office in Truk. One of the 
most successful Japanese companies was organized in 1893, called the Hioki Co., 
which had branches on Ponape and Truk, as well as in the Marianas. In 1899 
this company was barred for selling firearms to the islanders, and by i201 all 
other Japanese concerns in the area had been barred for similar reasons. The 
barring of the Japanese gave the Jaluit Co. almost a complete monopoly in copra 
until 1905, when international pressure caused the German Government to 
abolish the company’s preferential position. 

The Marianas Islands were sold to Germany in 1899, with the exception of 
Guam, which was an American possession. Copra production never assumed 
much importance in the Marianas, although 1,000 Carolinians were brought in 
by the Spanish to cut copra. A blight and typhoons effectively reduced the 
production of the area. 

After the Jaluit Co’s. monopoly was broken in 1905, the Japanese returned to 
the islands and formed the Nanyo Boeki Kaisha, which was a consolidation of 
the Hoiki Co. and another Japanese firm, the Muruyama Shokai. The company 
flourished despite official discouragement by selling shoddy but cheap goods to 
the islanders, and was serious competition to the Germans. In 1912, the Jaluit 
Co. formed the West Caroline Co. The German Government bought 5,662 
hectares of land at less than 10 marks per hectare and leased it to the company for 
the production of copra. In 1913, the year before the World War, and the loss 
of the islands to the Japanese, plans were being made for the formation of an 
East Carolines company. 

The Jaluit Co. had obtained its monopolistic position originally by assuming 
the costs of administering the Marshall Islands. Along with the administration 
of the Marshalls came power to tax copra and shut out competition. The system 
of production in the Marshalls was unique, in that the Germans used the political 
structure of the Marshallese to advantage. The people were accustomed to pay- 
ing a portion of whatever they produced to the.chiefs of the clan whose lands they 
utilized. By encouraging the raising of copra, the chiefs, taking half of the prod- 
uce, became rich and powerful. The Germans taxed the chiefs by placing a 
levy on copra on each island. The chiefs were allowed to keep a third of what 
they collected. In 1890, the copra levy was 300,000 pounds for all the islands of 
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the Marshalls. The produce of each plantation was divided into two periods 
each year. 

The first half year of production of each plantation went to the chief who paid 
the copra levy from it, and also sold the rest for his own profit. The second half- 
year production went to the commoners. At the end of the 19th century there 
were about 15,000 plantations in the Marshalls producing about 3,000 to 4,000 
metric tons of copra annually. In the Carolines, copra was produced on both 
large plantations under foreign ownership, and on traditionally owned land. In 
all areas the Germans encouraged the growing of coconut trees, and taught the 
islanders how to select the best seed coconuts. 


JAPANESE PERIOD 


The Japanese turned over the monopoly of the Jaluit Co. to the Nanyo Boeki 
Kaisha. The German traders were ousted, and other countries were discouraged 
from trading, leaving the Japanese in complete control of the trade of the area. 
Although the Japanese instituted a poll tax in the mandated territory, the copra 
tax of the Marshalls was retained, and the old system was continued. Table LV 
shows how the system of taxation in the Marshalls worked under the Germans, 
and later the Japanese. 

In 1921, the Japanese modified the German system by changing the collection 
of the chiefs to half of the value of the copra produced throughout the year, as 
the commoners had begun the practice of withholding some of the production of 
the first half of the year and claiming that it was produced in the second half. 
During the depression, the price of copra dropped to 8 sen per kilogram, giving 
the chief a share of 4 sen per kilogram. When the price of copra rose, the Japa- 
nese changed the system again, by reducing the share of the chief to only 4 sen per 
kilogram although the price of copra rose to 30 sen per kilogram. 

During the Japanese period, coconut brokers resided in the villages, and bar- 
tered for coconuts, and in some cases paid cash for copra. They had special 
contracts with other companies from whom they received goods that were in 
demand with the islanders. They also acted as moneylenders, and some were in 
the bootlegging business, selling or trading liquor which was forbidden the 
Micronesians. 

AMERICAN PERIOD 


After the American occupation of the islands, military, and later civil govern- 
ment was set up by the Navy, and the United States Commercial Company, an 
instrumentality of the Reconstruction Finance Company, was formed to fill the 
commercial vacuum. The United States Commercial Company encouraged the 
copra trade, and in 1948, an instrumentality of the trust territory government, 
the Island Trading Company of Micronesia began its operations. In 1950, a 
copra stabilization fund was formed. Under the present system of operation the 
Island Trading Company is the sole agent of the Copra Stabilization Board. All 
trust territory copra is collected and sold for the Board by the Island Trading 
Company. Copra producers during time when prices are high contribute to the 
fund. When prices are depressed the funds are withdrawn to support the field 
prices. The copra stabilization fund is the property of the copra producers in the 
trust territory. 

Private buyers began to be attracted to the trust territory during the prosperous 
years of 1949 and 1950, but it was deemed desirable that exports of copra be lim- 
ited to the Island Trading Company. The reasons for this are twofold. The 
operation of the stabilization fund would be endangered if private companies 
bought during periods of high copra prices and withdrew from the market in times 
when prices were low, preventing the copra stabilization fund from obtaining 
money to use during periods of low copra prices. Also, it was felt that commer- 
cial buyers of copra would concentrate on large copra centers, making it impos- 
sible to maintain an adequate field price on the smaller islands. 
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| Pounds | | Pounds 
Atoll Sr -|| A toll cee Tree re 
| 1890 | 1898 | 1921 || | 1890 | 1898 | 1921 
oes ee Scalise ait, caiensseee inset inaalints a 
Ailinglapalap !_.__...-- | 27, 500 | 40,000 100, 000 | BibdansecekwwuSedeus 9 10,000 | 10,000 | 10, 000 
Arno..............---..| 50,000 | 50,000 50,000 || Mille. ..........- Seeded 40,000 | 40,000 | 18, 000 
ed haath sin aha ine 22, 500 | 25,000 80,000 |] Namorik............... 27 25, 000 | 50, 000 
Ebon....-: -_.--| 50,000 | 60,000 70, 000 — | — ———'——--— - 
PSS 3s Sd. 22, 500 | 30, 000 20, 000 Total__.....-.---]300, 000 |330,000 | 448, 000 
Majuro_.___-_- cede ail 50,000 | 50, 000 50, 000 | peeps ell 


1 With Kwajelein, Lae, Lib and Ujae. 
4 With Ailuk, Maleolap, Utirik and Wotje. 
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TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS COPRA STABILIZATION 
FUND 


The fund is operated as a revolving fund in the following manner: The 
Copra Stabilization Board sets the field price to be paid for copra over stipulated 
periods, usually 3 months unless market prices fluctuate severely during the 
period set. In such cases field prices are reestablished. 

Atkins, Kroll & Co., of San Francisco, Calif., contractor for the Copra Sta- 
bilization Board, through local trading companies pays the established field 
price for copra picked up on field trips of the district vessels or a slightly higher 
price for copra delivered to district centers. The copra is sold in world markets 
through commercial brokerage houses, with Atkins, Kroll acting as the agent for 
the Copra Stabilization Board. At the consummation of each sale and after 
adjustments have been made for collection, shipping, marketing and for shrink- 
age, moisture content and acid content of the copra, payments are made into 
or from the copra stabilization fund. To determine the amount of payment all 
elements of cost are added which may be approximated on a tonnage basis as 
follows: 


From— lo 

Field price paid at district centers- baviitees | $90. 00 | $120. 00 
Trust territory processing tax 4 ana 13. 50 | 18. 00 
Freight and handling charges to district centers 10.71 | 10. 71 
Transshipping charge. _. a4 Sache. 3.00 | 3. 00 
Freight from Majuro/Japan or United States. _._._- ; bait ondiiacink alate 117.83 219.35 
Fixed overhead 2.40 | 2. 40 
Marketing fee to Atkins, Kroll, 2-percent gross returns | 3.00 | 4.32 
Local buyers’ fee 10. 00 | 10. 00 
Insurance, interest, and handling fees__............---- | 5. 63 | 7. 50 

Total ; aa bs ‘ aan 156. 07 | 195. 28 


1 Rate to Japan $18 per long ton plus stevedoring. 
2 Rate to United States $20 per long ton plus stevedoring. 
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The difference between these costs and the market price is paid into the 
stabilization fund if the costs are the lesser figure. If the accumulated costs 
are greater than the market price received, the difference is paid to Atkins, 
Kroll to avoid loss by their contract. 

During fiscal year 1953 market prices ranged from $128 to $223 per ton and 
during fiscal year 1954 from $187 to $265. 

Payments into the fund prior to fiscal year 1952 brought the fund up to 
approximately $285,000 to which $105,000 was added early in the fiscal year. 
Withdrawals as high as $40 per ton during the latter part of the vear brought 
the fund down to $52,000. Further withdrawals due to low market prices 
continuing in, fiscal 1953 nearly exhausted the fund, although the field price was 
dropped to $60 in 1 period. The market recovered somewhat and substantial 
payments were made into the fund with the field price set as high as $120. The 
balance in midfiscal year 1955 is approximately $750,000 with the field price 
set at $100; however, some payments are being made from the fund at that 
level. 


Additional data on copra production 


Total tons of copra produced fiscal year 1954__--_-__-____-___~-_-- = 10, 068 
Total TEC ineame. from copra. eagles. 2... ssen—. oe 5 ides. | $2; 065, G87 
-ayments made to Micronesian producers___-.-----------_------~- 826, 616 
Expenses of freight handling and overhead___--_.--__.--_-----__- 821, 551 

Net profit paid into stabilization fund ____-__-_---_-_-_-__-- 417, 520 
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Trust TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ADMINISTRATOR, 
Ponape, Eastern Caroline Islands, April 30, 1955. 
Dr. J. L. Tay Lor, 
Territories Consultant, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Tay tor: I am sorry that circumstances required my presence else- 
where during your party’s visit to Ponape last November. The annual trust 
territory agricultural conference was being held on Guam at that time. 

As you probably have heard, the plantation has been reduced in size from 
2,700 acres to 1,000. The remaining acreage, which consists of the outlying areas, 
is being homesteaded by Pingelapese and Greenwich Islanders to relieve over- 
population pressure there. 

Our operating base has been completed and now comprises 24 major buildings. 
Our equipment includes one 2-ton forced-draft copra drier, 1 jeep, and 2 three- 
quarter-ton weapons carriers. Six miles of roadway, 10 feet wide, have been 
completed, including 15 concrete bridges and 30 concrete culverts. About a mile 
of roadway still remains to be built. 

Presently the coconut stand on the plantation includes 40,000 mature trees 
(20 to 25 years) planted by Nanyo Boiki Kaisha, and 5,000 seedlings about 2 years 
of age. Production of copra for the last fiscal year averaged out at 30 tons per 
month. Production can be built up to 40 tons monthly within the next 4 years. 

We have an experimental planting of 3,000 cacao trees, from 2 to 3% years, as 
of June 30. The cacao has been interplanted with the coconuts, one planting 
spaced at 10 feet and another at 14 feet. Several cacao trees have produced 
fruit pods at 3 years after planting. Insect damage or disease on the cacao is 
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negligible. If the crop produces well, we intend to make a larger planting of 
50,000 to 100,000 trees as a further source of income and incentive for the island- 
ers to produce this crop. 

The cattle herd consists of 75 head of cross-bred and pure Brahmas, the breed- 
ing stock, as you will recall, being imported from the States during the naval 
administration. We are presently in the process of fencing 700 acres into pad- 
docks so that grazing and ticks can be controlled. We are working on pasture 
improvement by introduction of palatable legumes and better forage grasses. 

The plantation during the present and previous fiscal year has maintained a 
labor force of 40 islanders, mainly from the outlying atolls of the Ponape dis- 
trict. The nucleus of supervisory native staff is permanent and mainly from 
Ponape. Contract workers are brought in for a year’s term, at which time they 
have the privilege of either continuing work or returning to their home islands. 
Transportation, housing, and food are gratis for the workers. 

I sincerely hope that this will reach you in time for your report. Mail is slow 
reaching me way out here in the bush. I have passed your greetings on to 
Halvorson, Finale, and Wheat. My best wishes for your continued success. 

Yours truly, 
M. N. Sproat, 
Agriculturist, Metalanim Plantation. 
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Statement of expenditures and revenues, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(excluding Saipan district) 











Fiscal year 
Detail ND 
1955 1956 

General administration and miscellaneous territorywide activities... ........ $1, 597, 300 $1, 666, 600 
I ad salah ali is rece it ae 127,000 137, 300 
Economic and political development i oa 400, 000 401, 600 
PU incncs cctedeevessanusadeteina hd 585, 000 497, 000 
tina Kiiginn ibe inen duke Cane eaee ethdetneinaedia int 327, 000 345, 500 
SINS, AN oth Sn bi db 5 ct anit we Shad bid eee dob asa chide dee dds 1, 637, 000 1, 425, 000 
I i onde esl tilianndanindtinssnséeunk=deomnnbalaqad 984, 200 936, 000 
Eon vine tinns eas cage aginchencdnne eglekndenenehaeddhoatmen ens 700, 000 700, 000 
I hake hii sb 5 ith add ae Seconds cid dab wpsidh og nd sidditde nu | 6, 357, 500 6, 109, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE FROM LOCAL REVENUES 


Scrap sales, taxes, fines, medical and dental fees, copra processing taxes, 
freight and passenger revenues, radio dispatch revenues, etc. (total)_....-. 





$1, 357, 000 | $1, 230, 000 


RECAPITULATION 
FE IIR 0 0 cco wesrinanes itdatae<Gatdecg ew sniaswnternetinons dn need $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
BI a a i lala tans seals sadsieehlioas 1, 357, 500 1, 330, 000 
AD adads duinthidstdcddbisdibchstedsdductthbiccbbecdtestiaagssiecdbad 6, 357, 000 6, 330, 000 
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Statement of expenditures and revenues, United States naval administration 
unit, Saipan 


Fiscal year 





Detail [errr rere 
1955 | 1956 
General administration._.............-...-.- ross ide Sot L : $94, 405 $92, 908 
Laegel end public safety... .....-...-...~.-.s..--- sai Jebiil> -eldwbbid 65, 427 | 43, 211 
a a 88, 700 | 102, 839 
Medical care, public health and sanitation...._.............--- ohare 146, 683 | 170, 703 
Commerce, industry and agriculture_____.__- Sawdhondeued Se Jakchaca 38, 560 | 48, 750 
Public works_-_---- Bh ak Sp cela Pees 5b 50a de odode bbb isso ews 303, 225 | 321, 589 
I interi-\sin citation cea tom nates sstbdebeneateraeseaseelh 737, 000 | 780, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE FROM LOCAL REVENUES 


Scrap sales, taxes, fines, medical and dental fees, copra processing taxes, etc. 
WRI hie Scent Oh cas senactndas Sie cee: rg OE a set : $80, 000 1 $40, 000 





RECAPITULATION 





Pederel ennrenrietions.. . .. 6. ose cccne cence ce. SN ah $737, 000 | $780, 000 
RON) BOP RIIINE i th cnnkhetamcaveterrenivar smee a hidneiietaaecmn ah aaa 80, 000 40, 000 
Totel Wetieetes expenditures... 23) oe oss elk 5 | 817, 000 820, 000 


1 Estimated. 


APPENDIX 12 
CODE OF THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
OFFICE OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Seo. 924. Office of Land Management.—There shall be in the Office of the High 
Commissioner an Office of Land Management, which shall administer, manage, 
and control the use, sale, and other disposition of all public lands of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and administer claims arising out of or per- 
taining to the use or occupation of private lands by the United States Govern- 
ment or any of its agencies, or by the Government of the Trust Territory. 

* * * * * * * 

Sec. 926. Land and Claims Administrator; duties.—There shall be at the head 
of the Office of Land Management, a Land and Claims Administrator, appointed 
by the High Commissioner, who shall perform all duties pertaining to the sur- 
veying, settlement, leasing, homesteading, and sale of the public lands of the 
Trust Territory, or in anywise respecting such public lands, and, also, such as 
relate to claims arising out of or pertaining to the use or occupation of private 
lands by the United States Government or any of its agencies, or by the Govern- 
ment of the Trust Territory. The Land and Claims Administrator shall have 
such assistants as may be appointed by the High Commissioner to coordinate 
and supervise the work of the Office of Land Management. The Land and 
Claims Administrator, with the approval of the High Commissioner, shall have 
the power to prescribe such rules and regulations as he may deem advisable for 
administration of the functions of the Office of Land Management. Such rules 
and regulations shall have the force and effect of law. The Land and Claims 
Administrator shall file a copy of such rules and regulations with each Clerk of 
Courts. 

Sec. 927. District Land Office—tThere shall be a District Land Office in each 
district within the Trust Territory, the functions of which shall be to (a) make 
determinations as to the extent of public lands within the district, (b) administer, 
manage, and control such public lands, and (c) administer claims arsing out of 
or pertaining to the use or occupation of private lands by the United States 
Government or any of its agencies, or by the Government of the Trust Territory 
within the District, in accordance with the laws of the Trust Territory and the 
rules and regulations issued by the Land and Claims Administrator. 
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Sec. 928. District Land Title Officer; duties—There shall be a District Land 
Title Officer appointed by the High Commissioner, at the head of each District 
Land Office. The District Land Title Officer, under the immediate supervision 
of the District Administrator, and the technical supervision of Land and Claims 
Administrator, shall perform the functions of the District Land Office in accord- 
ance with the laws of the Trust Territory, and the rules and regulations issued 
by the Land and Claims Administrator. 

ok * * ok * * * 


Sec, 1023. Recording of land transfers.— 

(a) The Clerk of Courts in each District, upon payment of such fees, if any, 
as the High Commissioner may fix, shall make and keep in a permanent record, 
a copy of all documents submitted to him for recording which relate to title to 
Real Estate in his district and comply with regulations issued by the High 
Court, and any law applicable thereto. He shall also keep an index or indexes 
of such records in such manner as the High Court may direct. 

(b) No transfer of or encumbrance upon title to Real Estate or any interest 
therein, other than a lease for a term not exceeding one year, shall be valid 
against any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee of the same Real [state or in- 
terest, or any part thereof, in good faith for a valuable consideration without 
notice of such transfer or encumbrance, or against any person claiming under 
them, if the transfer to the subsequent purchaser or mortgagee is first duly 
recorded. Nor shall any transfer of or encoumbrance upon title to Real Hstate 
or any interest therein, other than a lease for a term not exceeding one year, 
be valid as against any judgment affecting the title unless such transfer or 
encumbrance is duly recorded prior to the record of the notice of action in 
which the judgment is rendered. 


HOMESTEADING PRACTICES 


Sec. 951. Establishment of area and requirements for use of homestead 

tract.— 
oe * * * « * € 

(c) that amount of land which a person, clan, lineage, family or group of 
persons May own within the Trust Territory, the excess of which shall prevent 
the acquisition of land for homesteading : 

Src. 952. Who may homestead.—Subject to the provisions of this Chapter and 
the rules and regulations issued in pursuance thereof, the following persons or 
groups of persons may be authorized to enter upon, occupy and improve a tract 
or tracts of public land for the purpose of homesteading : 

(a) Any person who is eighteen years of age or over, and who is a citizen of 
the Trust Territory, Provided, That no person shall be authorized to enter upon 
or acquire any right in any tract of public land which exceeds the maximum 
area of a homestead established by the District Administrator in accordance 
with Section 951 hereof: Provided further, That no person shall be permitted 
to enter and acquire more than one homestead, except that a qualified person 
may enter one village lot in addition to a farm tract: and, Provided further, 
That no person who is the owner of lands within the Trust Territory, the 
amount of which equals or exceeds the maximum area which shall have been 
established in accordance with Section 951 shall be permitted to enter and 
acquire any homestead tract ; or 

(b) Any clan, lineage, family or group of persons who collectively possess 
land rights established by local custom as recognized by the High Commissioner, 
Provided, That each District Land Advisory Board, Taking cognizance o* the 
local customs concerning land tenure in its District, shall recommend to the 
District Administrator the clans, lineages, families or groups of persons who 
are eligible for homestead privileges, and, Provided further, That no clan, 
lineage, family or group of persons shall be authorized to enter upon or acquire 
any rights in any tract of public land which exceeds the maximum area of 
a homestead established by the District Administrator in accordance with Sec- 
tion 951 hereof. Homesteads shall not be granted to an individual person if 
clan, lineage, family or group ownership of land is the custom of the specific 
area in question. O 





